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ABSTRACT 



This training guide is intended to help Head Start staff and 
parents build the skills they need to work together on decision-making teams 
and to help develop ground rules by which the decision-making partnership 
will operate. The guide develops skills in analyzing the extent to which 
parents are currently encouraged to participate in the key program and policy 
decisions which affect their families. Each of the guide’s training modules 
details module outcomes, key concepts, background information, activities, 
and ideas to extend practice. Module 1 addresses building partnerships and 
prepares parents and staff for serving on a decision-making team by helping 
participants become comfortable in the group and understand the particular 
value that each brings to the decision-making process. Module 2 addresses 
working toward solutions by familiarizing participants with the steps in 
decision making, from defining the task to evaluation decisions. Module 3 
addresses ongoing partnerships and helps participants look at the level of 
parental involvement in their own program's decision making. The section on 
continuing professional development offers strategies that supervisors can 
use to help staff apply new skills and extend their learning. The resource 
guide lists print and other resources that staff can use to learn more about 
the key issues presented in the guide. Contains 1 organizational and 10 print 
resources . (SD) 
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Preface 



“ Parents need to feel valued before they are going to commit their valu- 
able time." 

Head Start programs are democratic in nature. The families served help 
make the decisions that run the program. The decisions made through this 
democratic process tend to be good ones because they are made after a 
wide range of ideas and points of view have been considered. Such deci- 
sions are more likely to satisfy the people served and to meet their needs. 
This in turn breeds even greater enthusiasm and involvement in the pro- 
cess. Plus, when people feel that their opinions have been heard and re- 
spected, they have more respect for all the decisions that are made, even 
the ones they dislike. 

This democratic ideal is written into Head Start’s Vision Statement for 
Parent Involvement: all programs must “ensure that parents are involved 
in policy making and program decisions.” 

When parents are involved, the benefits are enormous. The program be- 
comes more responsive to the families it serves. Parents — who in many 
instances have never before had opportunities to be part of decision-mak- 
ing teams — gain leadership skills they can use for the rest of their lives. 
Finally, children are better served by a program in which decisions are 
well made. They are positively affected by the knowledge that their par- 
ents have an important role at Head Start. They also stand to benefit as 
their parents gain skills and confidence through involvement in decision 
making. 

But a democratic Head Start is hard work. First of all, it is hard work for 
staff. After all, it is easier and faster to just “make a decision” than to 
develop the decision-making process that includes others. Head Start 
programs can involve parents as decision-making partners in a variety of 
ways: on parent committees; in decision-making teams on child develop- 
ment, education, health promotion/disease prevention, and family nutri- 
tion; and in program planning. Within each program are many other 
opportunities for shared decision making, both formal and informal. It 
takes effort for staff to identify these opportunities, to draw parents into 
the decision-making process, and to work jointly in making decisions. 

A democratic Head Start is hard work for families, too. People busy with 
children, jobs, and other demands on their time may be tempted to let staff 
(or a few other parents) carry the burden of decision making. Plus, not all 
parents choose to participate in decision-making activities, even if they 
have the time. Some may feel that they have little to contribute. Others 
may be uncomfortable with the concept of being partners with “profes- 
sionals.” Still others may be put off by previous experiences where they 
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were used to rubber stamp decisions made by others. It takes effort for 
parents to overcome their reluctance, to help staff identify the ways that 
they can become more meaningfully involved, and to focus their energy 
and creativity in this new direction. 

Partners in Decision Making can help staff and parents build the skills 
they need to take on the hard task of working together on decision-making 
teams. It begins with the essential skill of recognizing the value of in- 
volving families in the process, simply because parents need to feel val- 
ued before they are going to commit their valuable time. All parents have 
experience and perspective. However, they may not be aware that these 
can be useful contributions to a decision-making team. Staff may not rec- 
ognize this either. Thus, the first step to involving parents as partners in 
decision making is to ensure that everyone — staff and parents — discovers 
the real kinds of contributions parents can make. 

This guide also helps develop skills in “building” the group: developing 
ground rules by which the decision-making partnership will operate, un- 
dertaking the decision-making process, and evaluating the results. Last 
but by no means least, the guide develops skills in analyzing the extent to 
which parents are currently encouraged to participate in the key program 
and policy decisions which affect their families. 

We usually think of each Head Start program’s Policy Council as its most 
visible decision-making body. However, every program has many other 
formal and informal teams that come together to make decisions. Part- 
ners in Decision Making is a technical guide that may be of particular use 
to programs who want to expand parent participation on these teams. The 
activities can help both staff and parent members of such teams learn how 
to work together, develop skills in meaningfully involving parents, and 
practice processing decisions in a diverse group. In addition to this guide, 
you may want to explore other guides in this series (for example, Leading 
Head Start into the Future ) for skill-building activities that support teams 
and shared decision-making efforts. 
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Purpose 



“All for one and one for all." We are all familiar with this quote from the 
French novelist, Alexandre Dumas. It represents the essential partnership 
attitude that must prevail for a decision-making team to function effec- 
tively and efficiently. 

It does not just happen that a team operates as “all for one and one for 
all.” It requires preparation, the right climate, respectful communication, 
and the development of trusting relationships among members. 

For many parents, the Head Start experience will provide their first oppor- 
tunities to be a part of formal decision-making partnerships. These oppor- 
tunities can provide a foundation for more meaningful relationships 
between staff and parents, thus preparing parents to be stronger advocates 
for the program and for their children. 

Strengthening parent-staff relationships through decision making requires 
an understanding of the basic principles of partnership: 

■ Parents have a fundamental right to shape the direction of policies and 
services that affect their lives. 

■ Decisions have greater legitimacy when they are made by a group that 
reflects the population being served. 

■ Parents’ perspectives are critical to understanding appropriate strate- 
gies for working with families and children served. 

■ Participation in decisions gives parents dignity. It also gives them the 
responsibility for solving their own problems. 

■ Creating inviting opportunities for decision making requires careful 
planning and preparation. This includes training for staff and parents 
on how to work together as a team and helping people learn to respect 
each other’s unique contribution to the group process. 



Audience This guide is written for staff and parent teams that have been given the 

task of making program decisions. This guide also may be of use to par- 
ent committees and program coordinators to prepare new volunteers to 
become members of decision-making teams. 
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Introduction 



Performance 

Standards 



Organization 
of the Guide 



This guide contains material which will help programs meet the Head 

Start Program Performance Standards requiring them to: 

■ Involve parents in educational activities of the program to enhance 
their role as the principal influence on their children’s education and 
development. 

■ Ensure parent participation in developing the education services plan 
and in center, classroom, and home-based program activities. 

■ Include parents in the development of the curriculum and the health, 
education, and nutritional services of the program. 

■ Involve parents in meeting the parent involvement objectives that 
require programs to provide different opportunities for parent partici- 
pation and direct involvement in decision making in program plan- 
ning and operations. 



The guide is divided into three modules: 

Module 1: Building Partnerships prepares parents and staff for serving 
on a decision-making team. This is an important first step that is often 
overlooked, with the result that team members are “thrown together” and 
expected to make decisions before learning how to work together. By 
taking the time to build partnerships, decision making can be more effi- 
cient and effective. The activities in this module help participants become 
comfortable in the group and understand the particular value that each 
brings to the decision-making process. The activities also help partici- 
pants establish ground rules for working together. 

Module 2: Working Toward Solutions familiarizes participants with the 
steps in decision making, from defining the task to evaluation decisions. 
The module provides ample opportunity for participants to work as a team 
(or to observe such teams in action) and thereby gain competence in 
group decision making. 

Module 3: Ongoing Partnerships helps participants look at the level of 
parent involvement in their own program’s decision making. Activities 
direct them to evaluate how their program: 

■ Welcomes parents into decision making teams, 

■ Includes parents in the program’s important decisions, 

■ Provides opportunities for all parents to be involved or represented in 
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Organization of 
the Modules 



decision making, 

■ Helps parents build decision-making skills that they can use at Head 
Start as well as in other areas of their lives, and 

■ Can expand parent involvement in decision making. 

Continuing Professional Development offers strategies that supervisors 
can use to help staff apply new skills and extend their learning. 

Resources lists print and other resources that staff can use to learn more 
about the key issues presented in the guide. 



In order to accommodate the needs of different grantees, each module 

offers two different delivery strategies: workshop and coaching. While 

activities vary according to the type of delivery strategy, the content and 

objectives are the same for each approach. 

■ Workshops are designed for 10 or more participants. The workshop 
activities are ideally suited for groups of staff and parents who are, or 
soon will be, working together on a decision-making team. However, 
they also are appropriate for use with individuals who are not serving 
together in a decision-making partnership but who nonetheless seek to 
improve their teamwork skills. 

■ Coaching permits a smaller group of staff members and parents to 
work under the guidance of a coach — who could be a Head Start di- 
rector, coordinator, head teacher, or an outside consultant. Coaching 
activities can be selected, tailored, and scheduled to meet the needs of 
individuals. They allow participants to advance skills that they will 
be using at Head Start or in other areas of their lives. 

All modules contain the following sections: 

■ Outcomes summarizes the skills participants will learn in the module. 

■ Key Concepts describes the critical issues addressed. 

■ Background Information provides a rationale for the module. 

■ Activities provides step-by-step instructions for the facilitator. 

■ Next Steps: Ideas to Extend Practice contains suggestions for how 
participants can apply the information and skills learned in the train- 
ing situation to their everyday lives. 
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Ideally, participants should complete all the workshops or all the coaching 
activities in each module, in order. Similarly, the modules should be used 
in order, since activities in each delivery strategy build on one another. 
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Coaching 




A training strategy that fosters the development of skills 
through tailored instruction, demonstrations, practice, and 
feedback. The activities are written for a coach to work 
closely with one to three participants. 



Workshops 




A facilitated group training strategy that fosters the devel- 
opment of skills through activities which build on learning 
through group interaction. These activities are written for 
up to 25 participants working in small or large groups with 
one or two trainers. 



Next Steps: 

Ideas to Extend Practice 




Activities assigned by the trainer immediately following 
the completion of the module to help participants review 
key information, practice skills, and examine their progress 
toward expected outcomes of the module. 



Continuing 

Professional Development 




Follow-up activities for the program to support continued 
staff development in the regular use of the skills addressed 
in a particular training guide. It includes: 

(1) Opportunities tailored to the participant to continue 
building on the skills learned in the training. 



(2) Ways to identify new skills and knowledge needed to 
expand and/or complement these skills through opportuni- 
ties in such areas as in higher education, credentialing, or 
community educational programs. 
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At A Glance 



Module 


Activity 


1—1 


• Materials 




Activity 1-1: Problems 
and Solutions (W) 


30-45 

minutes 


Handout 1 , pens or pencils 




Activity 1-2: Making 
Decisions (C) 


45 

minutes 


Handout 2, pens or pencils, 
lined paper 




Activity 1-3: Getting 
to Know You (W) 


30-60 

minutes 


Pictures cut in two, arts 
and crafts supplies 
(optional) 


Module 1: 

Building Partnerships 


Activity 1-4: Understanding 
My Role on a Team (C) 


60 

minutes 


Handout 3, pens or 
pencils, lined paper 


Activity 1-5: Working 
Together (W) 


45-60 

minutes 


Handouts 4 and 5, 
household items, “junk” 
or classroom supplies, 
pens or pencils, lined paper 




Activity 1-6: Managing 
Conflict (W) 


60 

minutes 


Handout 6, chart paper, 
markers, easel 




Activity 1-7: Conflict 
Makes Me Feel. . . (C) 


30-60 

minutes 


Handout 7, pens or pencils 




Activity 1-8: The Rules We 
Live By (W) 


60 

minutes 


Chart paper, markers, easel, 
tape 



(W) = Workshop Activity 
(C) = Coaching Activity 



O 
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Module 


S' Activity ’ 


| fimM 


§ If S;:! Materials • 





Activity 2-1: Building 
Bridges (W) 


30-45 

minutes 


Handout 8, Overhead 1, 
overhead projector, screen, 
2 chairs, bridge-building 
supplies 




Activity 2-2: Sticky 
Situations (C) 


30-45 

minutes 


Handout 9, pens or pencils 


Module 2: 
Working Toward 


Activity 2-3: What 
Decisions Are We 
Trying to Make? (W) 


45 

minutes 


Handout 10, chart paper, 
markers, easel 


Solutions 


Activity 2-4: Identifying 
Solutions (W) 


30-45 

minutes 


Handout 11, pens or pencils 




Activity 2-5 : Benchmarks 
(W) 


30-45 

minutes 


Handout 12, pens or pencils, 
chart paper, markers, tape 




Activity 2-6: Decision 
Making in Action (C) 


45-60 

minutes 


Handout 13 




Activity 2-7 : Personal and 
Group Process (C) 


60 

minutes 


Handout 14, pen or pencils 






Activity 3-1: Valuing 

Partnerships 

with Parents (W) 


30 

minutes 


Overhead 2, overhead 
projector, screen 




Activity 3-2: Who’s Right 
to Invite (C) 


30-45 

minutes 


Handout 15, pens or pencils 


Module 3: 

Ongoing Partnerships 


Activity 3-3: Decisions, 
Decisions, Decisions (W) 
markers, 
sticky dots 


90-120 

minutes 


Handouts 16 and 17, pens 
or pencils, chart paper, tape, 
markers, large supply of 
sticky dots in three 
distinctive colors 




Activity 3-4: Spreading 
the News (W) 


Varies 


Handout 18, stenographer’s 
notebook, index cards, pens 
or pencils, paper, access to 
in-kind and meeting records 



(W) = Workshop Activity 




(C) = Coaching Activity 
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Module 1 




Building Partnerships 



Outcomes 



Key Concepts 




Background 

Information 



As a result of completing this module, participants will be able to: 

■ Make an informed decision to become part of a decision-making team 

■ Identify how different team roles help group members work together 

■ Understand how conflict can be a stepping stone to change 

■ Develop team ground rules 

■ Contribute to the effective functioning of a team 



■ When staff and parents work as partners to make decisions, programs 
become more responsive and family centered. Also, both staff and 
parents are provided opportunities for personal growth. 

■ Staff and parents can develop an effective decision-making par tner- 
ship by embracing and accepting each others’ experiences, perspec- 
tives, and group interaction styles. 

■ Partnerships for decision making require a great deal of self- 
examination, introspection, and understanding of individual and 
group dynamics. 

■ Decision-making partnerships work most effectively when the indi- 
viduals involved have had an opportunity to get to know each other 
and practice working together. 



We usually think of shared decision making in the context of formal bod- 
ies such as the Policy Council or parent committees. However, Head 
Start programs have many other opportunities for parents and staff to be 
part of decision making teams. These teams may come together to make 
a single decision or to work on a long-term project. Through these oppor- 
tunities, staff and parents can develop and practice critical team partner- 
ship skills that they can apply both in the Head Start program and in their 
daily lives. 

While partnership in decision making is a goal of each Head Start pro- 
gram, it cannot be taken for granted that people arrive at their center ready 
to make decisions in partnership with others. On the contrary, this col- 
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Module 1 



laborative effort may be a new experience for many parents and staff 
alike. Therefore, preparation and training are essential to success. 

The activities in this module provide opportunities for current team mem- 
bers to build their partnership skills. Activities should be conducted with 
parents and staff who are likely to be working together on decision-mak- 
ing teams such as curriculum committees, activity coordinating commit- 
tees, parent committees, or other planning groups. Activities are designed 
to maximize communication among team members, which is essential to 
the partnership-building process. 

These activities also may be used to prepare both parents and staff who 
are not yet involved in a decision-making team but are likely to be so at 
some point in their Head Start experience. 



Activity 1-1: 




Problems and 


fr 4 

L J 


Solutions 


m m 



Purpose: This icebreaker activity demonstrates the idea that problems 
usually have a variety of possible solutions, and that asking many people 
for their input at the beginning of the decision making process can gener- 
ate many creative solutions. It also sets the stage for the training activities 
that will follow. 



Materials 



Handout 1 : Problems and Solutions; pens or pencils. 



Process 



Divide participants into small groups of five to eight and, if possible, have 
them seated at round tables. 



Explain to the groups that they will be working to brainstorm solutions to 
several problems. Distribute one copy of Handout 1 to each group. Ask 
for a volunteer from each group to write down a problem that needs to be 
solved. This could be a personal problem, for example, “How can I keep 
the squirrels in my yard from being so destructive?” Or the question 
could be more broad, for example, “What can we do to solve the problem 
of poverty in our state?” Also ask them to think about a solution to their 
problem but not to write it down. 



All the other group members should take turns writing a solution on the 
handout, starting at the bottom and then folding it up so the next person 
does not see what has been written. 



in 
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Ask each volunteer to read aloud his or her problem and the solutions that 
were suggested. After each group has reported out loud, ask these ques- 
tions: 

■ What is your reaction to the range of ideas that were suggested by 
your group? 

■ How did you feel when your suggestion was read out loud? 

■ What did you learn from this exercise? 



Debriefing 



Introduce the workshop activities that follow by covering these points: 

■ Making decisions is a natural part of life. People are faced with is- 
sues that call for them to make decisions every day. Sometimes, the 
situations are such that a person makes a command decision (made 
by one person), other times decisions are consultative (when a person 
invites input prior to making the decision alone), and sometimes is- 
sues call for consensus (when the people most affected share respon- 
sibility for finding a solution everyone can live with). 

Working together in partnership provides opportunities to develop 
many possible solutions when problem solving. 

■ This training guide focuses on building the capacity of staff and par- 
ents to make consensus or partnership decisions. It is based on the 
belief that a program is more responsive and family centered when 
staff and parents share decision making. In addition, there are more 
opportunities for personal growth (for staff and for parents). 

■ Working in partnership to make decisions also helps to build owner- 
ship in the decision itself. When everyone feels they have been in- 
cluded in the decision-making process, the decision itself is easier to 
carry out. 

■ Working in partnership with parents to make decisions is not new to 
Head Start programs. What may be new to some programs is the 
commitment to provide more meaningful opportunities for more par- 
ents to be involved in decision making. 

Conclude by providing an overview of how the activities you have se- 
lected will help program staff and parents work together in a variety of 

decision-making partnerships. 
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Activity 1-2: 

Making 

Decisions 




Purpose: This coaching activity prepares individuals for becoming mem- 
bers of decision-making teams by having them reflect on their own expe- 
riences as decision makers. 



Materials 



Handout 2: Making Decisions ; pens or pencils; lined paper. 



Process Have participants imagine that they have been asked to become part of a 

decision-making team, such as the mayor’s task force to help curb vio- 
lence in the community. Ask them what their initial reactions might be to 
such an invitation. Would they feel honored or overwhelmed? What do 
they think the experience would be like? What concerns do they have 
about their own abilities to contribute? 



Coach Preparation Notes: 

The above questions are meant only to get participants thinking. 
Do not ask for answers. 



Explain to participants that this exercise will help them take stock of the 
many kinds of decisions they make every day, so that they can become 
more confident of the skills they bring to any group. The activity also 
will help them explore any hopes and fears they may have about joining a 
decision-making team. 

Distribute Handout 2 and have participants fill it out individually. Tell 
participants that they will not be asked to share any specific information 
that they write, so they should be as candid as possible. 



Debriefing When participants have completed the handout, ask these questions: 

■ What did you learn about yourself when you made your list of deci- 
sions? 

I Do you have any questions or concerns about becoming a team mem- 
ber that you would like to discuss now? 

21 
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Ask participants to keep the handout so they can look at it later. Explain 
that you would like to meet again after they have completed the workshop 
activities in Module 1 to see if their hopes and expectations have been met 
and if their anxieties, fears, or concerns have been addressed. 



Activity 1-3: 
Getting to 
Know You 




Purpose: This activity helps individuals become better acquainted with 
each other — an important first step in becoming a team. 



Materials Large illustrations, one for every two participants (for example, 10 pic- 

tures for 20 participants). The pictures should be pasted onto cardboard or 
stiff paper and cut in half. 



Process Begin by stating that the reason they are all at this workshop is because 

they are partners on a decision-making team. This team may be a com- 
mittee, planning group, work group, steering committee, or even the 
Policy Council/Policy Committee or Parent Committee. Each kind of 
team may have a very different task to perform or decisions to make, but 
if it is effective it has one important element in common: individual mem- 
bers have, as their highest priority, the accomplishment of team goals. 

Ask participants to reflect on the following questions: 

■ When have you been part of a group (for example, within Head Start, 
at your job, in your community, or even within a social group) given 
the task of solving a problem or making a decision? 

■ When was working as a group a positive experience and when was it not? 

■ When did you feel the experience was an opportunity for personal 
growth and when did you feel your time was not well spent? 

■ Why do some decision-making teams seem to work well together, 
while others do not? 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

These questions are meant as “stage setters.” They are intended to 
be read through with only brief pauses to give participants a mo- 
ment to reflect. They are not intended to be asked and answered 
one at a time. 
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Ask participants to raise their hands if they have had both positive and 
negative experiences in decision-making groups. Note that most often, 
people have had a range of experience working in groups. Sometimes it 
works well, other times it does not. So what makes the difference? One 
key factor is how well prepared individuals are to work together. 

As in any relationship, partnerships need time to develop. This means 
that individuals need to get to know more about each other, to learn more 
about how they interact as a group, to build trust levels among members, 
and to decide what “ground rules” work best for their group. The way to 
prepare to work together as partners is by getting better acquainted. 

Divide participants randomly into pairs by passing around a box full of 
pictures (for example, magazine illustrations, photographs, etc.) that have 
been cut in two. Have each participant draw from the box. Then have 
them find the person holding the other half of their picture. When every- 
one has found their partner, explain that they will have 15 minutes to in- 
terview each other using the following questions (post on chart paper): 

■ What are you most proud of (for example, your family, your job)? 

■ What do you like to do in your spare time? 

■ What kinds of things do you think you do well? 

■ Why are you interested in working on a decision-making team? 



Debriefing When the interviews have been completed, bring the participants back 

together. Have the partners introduce each other to the whole group. 
Conclude the activity by reminding participants that this activity was just 
to “break the ice.” Getting to know the other members of their team will 
be an ongoing process. 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

You may want to extend this activity to provide more opportunity 
for participants to become acquainted. For example, after com- 
pleting the interview, ask participants to create a visual representa- 
tion of their partner (for example, a drawing, puppet, or collage) 
to use when making their introductions. This kind of project can 
be fun and can extend the time participants work together. 
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Activity 1-4: "qq 

Understanding 
My Role on a cFT-* 1 

Team 


Purpose: In this activity participants will examine their personal strengths 
and how they play a role in supporting a team. 

r 


Materials 


Handout 3: Understanding Team Roles: Where Do / Fit In ?; pens or 
pencils; lined paper. 


Process 


Set a context for this activity by telling participants that they will be look- 
ing at team roles. Every role on a team is important because it helps the 
team to function and achieve goals. People often play more than one role 
to meet the needs of the group. 

Give each participant Handout 3. Explain that this handout looks at five 
basic team roles and presents just one of many possible ways of viewing 
team functioning. Let them know that the activity focuses on natural 
strengths or abilities that individuals exhibit on teams. 

Next, read through the directions and ask participants if they have any 
questions. Encourage participants to take the time to reflect honestly on 
their experiences. 


Debriefing 


Ask participants the following questions: 

■ What are the roles you have carried out on a team? 

■ Do you think you are strongest at any particular role? 

■ Why is it important that different team members take on different 
roles? 

Summarize by stating that because there are a variety of team roles to fill, 
everyone has an opportunity to apply their strengths to the decision-mak- 
ing process. 

In closing, remind participants that the purpose of this activity was to help 
them identify their personal strengths. However, like other skills, work- 
ing as an effective member of a team takes practice. End by suggesting 
that they may want to try out other team roles to build new skills. 
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Activity 1-5: 

Working 

Together 



Purpose: This activity gives participants an opportunity to observe how 
members of a team work together to make decisions. Participants will 
gain an understanding of various team roles and how each is important. 



Materials 



Handout 4: Organizing the Junk Drawer ; Handout 5: Team Observation 
Sheets ; a variety of household items, junk, or classroom supplies with 
different shapes, sizes, colors and textures; pens or pencils; lined paper. 



Process Introduce the activity by pointing out the following: 

■ Each team member brings to the group a wealth of experiences, be- 
liefs, and expectations that must be respected if the partnership is to 
function effectively. 

■ Team roles are a natural and necessary part of team functioning as 
members work together to achieve the goals and objectives of the 
team. 

■ Roles are not stagnant. Sometimes, a team member might play one 
role, sometimes another. A member might even play more than one 
role during a single team activity. 

Continue by stating that participants are all no doubt familiar with some 
roles that are usually assigned (for example, facilitator, recorder, or time- 
keeper). These roles enable the team to begin to function. However there 
are roles that help the group maintain itself, and enable teams to develop 
and work effectively in a partnership. In this activity participants will 
observe five roles and how each helps the team move forward towards its 
goal. 

To begin, ask for four to six volunteers to be the problem solvers (Team 
1). Assign everyone else to Team 2. Provide Team 1 members with 
Handout 4: Organizing the Junk. Drawer and the bag of assorted items. 
Ask them not to begin until you explain the role of Team 2. Ask Team 1 
to leave the room for a few minutes while Team 2 is briefed on its assign- 
ment. 

Tell Team 2 participants that they will be observers. To help focus the 
observation, each participant should select one of the observation sheets 
from Handout 5. 

Direct Team 2 members to take a moment and read through their Obser- 
vation Sheets. Their task is to watch for examples of behavior, communi- 
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cations, or comments that help illustrate the roles outlined on their sheets. 

Distribute pens and paper to Team 2 so they are able to take notes. 

Ask if anyone from Team 2 has any questions. If not, ask Team 1 to 
come back into the room. Ask Team 1 to come to the front of the room so 
they can easily be observed. When both groups are ready, ask Team 1 to 
empty the contents of its junk drawer bag and begin. Allow 10-15 min- 
utes for the activity. 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

Make sure Team 1 waits until it is back in the room to begin any 
discussion and decision making. 



Debriefing 



Have Team 1 explain the process they used in deciding how to organize 

the “junk drawer,” in other words, how the group came to its decisions. 

Then invite members from Team 2 to explain the roles on their observa- 
tion cards and any examples of those roles which they observed. 

Emphasize the following points: 

■ People approach the same task and see the same information in differ- 
ent ways. 

■ The diverse ways that different members view and approach a prob- 
lem can help the group achieve its task. 

■ Team members who fill different roles question and discuss each 
other’s reasoning, thus enabling the group to move toward its goal. 



Activity 1-6: 

Managing 

Conflict 




Purpose: This activity is designed to help participants understand that 
conflict is a natural part of human interaction. Conflict can have positive 
or negative effects, depending on how it is managed. 



Materials 



Handout 6: Dilemma Cards', chart paper; markers; easel. 
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Trainer Preparation Notes: 

Make enough copies of Handout 6 so that when participants are 
divided into small groups, each group will have three dilemma 
cards. 



Process Introduce this activity by stating that when people hear the term “conflict,” 

they often assume that it is something negative that should be avoided at 
all costs. For example, the word is often used to mean a tight, hostility, or 
even war. But conflict also means a difference in opinion or ideas. For 
example, one committee member might propose one solution to a problem 
while a second committee member proposes another. While exploring 
these options, the committee might even generate a third (and possibly 
better) idea. Conflict is a natural part of human interaction and when man- 
aged wisely, it can lead to solutions. In other words, conflict (that is, dif- 
fering points of view) can be a team strength. How individuals and teams 
deal with conflict will determine if it supports or undermines partnership 
efforts. 

State that there is no one magic way to resolve conflict but that understanding 
the source of conflict is an important starting point for managing it. 

Write these three sources of conflict on chart paper: informational, 
within relationships, and related to values. As you discuss each, ask the 
group for one or two examples from their own experience. 

■ Informational 

Sometimes people have differences of opinion or perspective because 
they have different information. For example, one member of a group 
may feel that few parents care about their children’s education and 
Head Start because only six showed up for the meeting. Another 
group member may know that many parents are working or in school 
and cannot attend the meeting, and feels that six parents is a good 
turnout. If information is the root of conflict, providing more informa- 
tion and providing opportunities for people to hear each other can help 
them develop the perspective to resolve conflict. 

■ Within Relationships 

When people respect and trust each other, they are more apt to be 
open to each other’s points of view and to resolving differences of 
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opinion. Conversely, relationships that aren’t working can get in the 
way of resolving conflict. For example, say that Ms. A and Mr. B are 
members of a decision-making team. If Ms. A does not trust Mr. B 
and feels that Mr. B is only out to “feather his own nest,” Ms. A may 
not be willing to consider Mr. B’s opinion no matter what it is. If the 
relationship itself is the root of conflict, no amount of additional in- 
formation is likely to resolve it. Mending fences (that is, the relation- 
ship) may be the place to start. 

■ Related to values 

Sometimes differences in opinion stem from beliefs or values, many 
of which are deeply rooted in one’s personal history and culture. For 
example, Ms. A may believe that children should be “seen and not 
heard” while Mr. B believes it is healthy for children to question 
authority figures, including parents. This type of conflict can be a 
challenge to resolve because there is no right or wrong answer. 



Divide participants into small groups and ask each group to select a re- 
corder. Give each group three dilemma cards from the selection on 
Handout 6. Explain that their task is to discuss each of their dilemmas 
using the questions listed on the card. Allow 30 minutes for discussion 
time. 



Reconvene the large group and ask each recorder to report on one of their 
dilemmas by briefly describing the situation and then by recapping what 
the group decided were the sources of conflict and how they could be 
handled. If time permits, have recorders report on their other dilemmas. 



Debriefing Sum up this activity by stating that an important first step in resolving a 

dilemma is to look at the possible sources of conflict. Note that by under- 
standing the source, they can focus on what strategies to use to manage 
the conflict. Lead a discussion of the following questions: 

■ What have you learned from this activity that you can apply to your 
work together as a team? 

■ What types of conflict still make you feel uneasy? 

■ What can you do to become more comfortable with conflict? 

Ask participants to keep the sources of conflict in mind when developing 
ground rules for their team, which they will do in workshop Activity 1-8. 
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Purpose: This activity provides participants with an opportunity to reflect 
upon their own beliefs about conflict and their personal reaction to it 
within their team. 



Materials Handout 7: My Feelings About Conflict', pens or pencils. 



Activity 1-7: 
Conflict Makes 
Me Feel... 




Coach Preparation Notes: 

This activity works best as a follow-up activity to workshop 
Activity 1-6: Managing Conflict. 



Process Begin by stating that conflict (or differences in perspectives) is a natural 

part of working though a group process. The diversity of perspectives and 
approaches within a team helps to generate ideas and facilitate change. In 
other words, conflict can be considered a strength if it is managed wisely. 

Not everyone is automatically comfortable with conflict, especially in a 
group setting. In fact, each member of a team may feel about and react to 
conflict in very different ways. For example, some may shy away from 
conflict and will “give in” rather than explore differences of opinion. 
Others may feel it is impolite to disagree or argue with another person in 
public. Others may have different ways of dealing with conflict depend- 
ing on the topic and/or the individuals involved. Finally, some may feel 
managing conflict is one of their strengths. 

Tell participants that this activity is to help them reflect on how they feel 
about conflict and how they work best at managing it. It is also an oppor- 
tunity to identify ways in which other members of the team or you as the 
coach could help them become more comfortable with managing team 
conflict. 

Distribute Handout 7: My Feelings About Conflict. Offer participants the 
option of completing this activity with other members from their team, 
with a trusted colleague, or by themselves. Select a time and place to meet 
and discuss the results of this activity with participants. 
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Debriefing Once participants have completed the activity, use the following questions 

to engage them in a discussion: 

■ What would you want your fellow teammates to know about your 
feelings toward conflict? 

■ If you could change anything about how you react to conflict, what 
would you like to change? 

■ How can your fellow teammates support you in making this change? 

Conclude the activity by reminding participants that managing conflict is 
part of every team member’s role and responsibility and it is a skill that 
requires ongoing practice. 



Activity 1-8: 
The Rules We 
Live By 



Materials Chart paper; markers; easel; tape. 




Purpose: This activity allows participants an opportunity to think through 
the conditions necessary for building trust and respect between group 
members and to use this information to develop their team’s ground rules. 



Process In a calm, serious manner, ask each individual to think of a secret that 

they have never shared with anyone before. Allow participants the oppor- 
tunity to reflect and for the tension to build. After a few minutes of si- 
lence, ask participants to call out the conditions that would be necessary if 
they were going to share this secret. (Usually participants are relieved as 
they realize they are not going to have to reveal their secrets!) 

Record the conditions on chart paper. Then discuss how these same con- 
ditions are necessary for a successful decision-making partnership. Ideas 
generated might include: trust, respect, acceptance, positive relationship, 
honesty, ability to keep confidences, etc. Allow 10-15 minutes to discuss 
the importance of the ideas generated. 

Summarize this part of the activity by emphasizing that effective partner- 
ships are based on mutual trust and respect. All team members are re- 
sponsible for developing and nurturing these key ingredients. One way of 
defining everyone’s responsibility is to develop a plan for working to- 
gether — a set of rules everyone will be expected to know and follow. 
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Post the following definition: 

Ground rules are guidelines that make clear what is expected 
from everyone on the team. 

Since everyone will be expected to follow the ground rules, it is essential 
that everyone on the team develop and agree to them. 

Some ground rules are logistical (for example, team members will be on 
time so meetings can start promptly). Others concern interpersonal com- 
munication (for example, feedback will be courteous and respectful). 

And some ground rules govern behavior (for example, it is part of every 
team member’s responsibility to keep the group on task). 

Divide participants into three groups. Assign each group a category (lo- 
gistical, interpersonal communication, or behavior) and ask them to 
brainstorm a list of ideas for ground rules for their category. Remind 
participants that they may want to refer back to the conditions for trust 
that they generated in the first part of this activity. 

Allow 15-20 minutes for groups to brainstorm. Have each group tape up 
their lists. 

Bring the large group back together and allow some time to review all the 
small groups’ lists. Explain that the team should use these ideas as a 
springboard for creating a single set of ground rules. Remind participants 
that even though all of the ideas on the lists are important, they will need 
to establish some priorities. Facilitate a discussion on identifying the new 
ground rules. 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

You may want to suggest a reasonable number of ground rules 
(for example, five to eight) so that the list does not become too 
overwhelming or hard to remember. 



Once the ground rules have been identified, check with the group to see if 
there is any item on the list that causes anyone concern. If so, continue 
discussion until a set of rules are developed that is acceptable to all par- 
ticipants. 
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Debriefing End the discussion by reminding participants that every member on the 

team shares the responsibility for using these ground rules as a guide for 
how they relate to other team members. 

Ask participants if they are beginning to feel more like a team. Remind 
them that forging a team relationship takes time. Also, as in any success- 
ful relationship, it will take an ongoing effort on everyone’s part to keep 
the relationship healthy and functioning well. 



Next Steps: 
Ideas to 

Extend Practice 




■ Plan a fun social activity that will help team members get to know 
each other better. Fun, social experiences can be an effective strategy 
in bonding individuals into a team. 

■ Observe other groups in action and identify the different roles mem- 
bers play. Groups to observe could include the local school board. 
Policy Council, church, or community group. 

■ Becoming comfortable with new team roles takes time and practice. 
Work in pairs to try different team roles. Copy Handout 3 onto heavy 
paper and attach the arrow to the center to make a game spinner. Spin 
the arrow and select an item from the wedge. Strategize with your 
partner on how to model that behavior (for example, how you would 
say things, what you would do). 

■ Volunteer on a team outside Head Start (such as on a community 
project) to practice the skills learned in the module. Local projects 
could include a rally against budget cuts, a community clean-up, or 
local fund raising activities for charity. 

■ Have participants take stock of the other groups or teams they are 
involved in within Head Start. At your next meeting, ask if everyone 
is clear about the team’s “ground rules.” If not, use the activities in 
Module 1 to help your team develop or renew its ground rules. 

■ Redo your list of hopes and concerns from Activity 1-2 and compare 
it to the first list you made. If several members of your team share 
some anxieties and concerns, make a plan for additional training to 
help meet expectations and overcome fears. Or, develop your own 
action plan. 
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Handout 1: Problems and Solutions 



My Problem Is: 



1 - Write here, then fold up 
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Handout 1: Problems and Solutions (continued) 
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Handout 2: Making Decisions 



Part I 

Instructions: List some decisions you make in your day-to-day life. Put a check mark (✓) next to the 
type of decision it is: 

Command Decisions: Decisions you make all by yourself 

Consultative Decisions: Decisions you make after seeking advice from others 

Consensus Decisions: Decisions you make together with another person or people 



Decision 


Command 


Consultative 


Consensus 


1 . 








2. 








3. 








4. 








5. 








6. 








7. 








8. 








9. 








10. 








11. 








12. 








13. 








14. 








15. 









If you need more room, continue on another piece of paper 



1. What kinds of decisions do you make most often? Why? 

2. Are there decisions you would like to have made differently? Why? 

3. What kinds of decisions are you most comfortable making? Why? 

4. What strengths can you bring to a decision making team? 
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Handout 2: Making Decisions (continued) 



Part II 

Instructions: How does the thought of joining a decision-making team affect you, both positively and 
negatively? Write your thoughts below. Some examples are provided. 



Hopes and Expectations 



Anxieties, Fears and Concerns 



I can make a difference. 
I'll overcome my shyness. 

I will acquire new skills. 



I'm not sure I have anything to offer. 
I don't like talking in groups. 

We won't get along. 
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Handout 3: Understanding Team Roles: Where Do I Fit In? 



Instructions: In this circle are phrases that describe the different roles you may play on a decision- 
making team. Circle the 5-6 phrases that describe what you do best, or feel most comfortable doing, on 
a team. Choose from anywhere in the circle. 




‘explorer 



I like to dream 
about what 
could be 



I build on the 
ideas of others 



I am 

enthusiastic 



I identify group 
strengths 



I think of new 
possibilities 



I organize 
discussion 



I track each 
stage of the 



I keep things 
moving 




I encourage 
and support 
the whole 
team 



I value each 
member’s 
contributions 



I am sensitive to 
drawing out 1 ~ 
quiet team 
members 
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Handout 3: Understanding Team Roles: Where Do I Fit In? (continued) 



Instructions: On the circle, draw a line from each arrow to the center. This will divide the circle into 
five wedges and help you distinguish between the team roles. Read the descriptions of each role, below. 
Note the positive characteristics of that role and any challenges a person in this role may have. The first 
one has been started for you. 



Team Role 


Positive Characteristics 


Challenges 


Explorer: Enjoys thinking 
about new possibilities. 
Broadens the horizons of the 
group. 


creative, gets things going 


may need to hold back so 
that others can talk 


Caretaker: Makes sure that 
everyone participates and is 
comfortable with the group. 






Peacekeeper: Encourages 
group members to be positive 
and work together. Helps 
members understand each 
other and reach compromise 
or consensus. 






Investigator: Pushes the 
group to take a close look at 
different ideas and test them 
out. Leads group to focus 
clearly on its goals. 






Manager: Focuses the group 
on how it is functioning at 
each stage. Helps the group 
stay on track. 







If you need more room, continue on another piece of paper 



1. Which team roles do you carry out most often? 

2. In your opinion, are various roles important on a team? Why or why not? 

m 
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Handout 4: Organizing The Junk Drawer 



Your team has been given the task of organizing the “junk drawer” — you know, that 
drawer that seems to collect everything that doesn’t have a place of its own ! You need 
to divide this collection of stuff into sensible piles. You may categorize or sort the items 
any way that makes sense to the group (such as by size, color, or use of the item). 
However, since children may have access to this drawer, you need to get rid of any items 
that might be harmful to young children. 
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Handout 5: Team Observation Sheets 



EXPLORER 



Your assignment is to observe when group members are EXPLORING. 

They may do this by: 

■ Brainstorming new ideas. 

■ Building upon the ideas of others. 

■ Imagining what the particular effect of an idea might be. 

■ Always focusing on the “big picture.” 

You may hear an EXPLORER say something like: 

■ “Wouldn’t it be great if...” 

■ “That’s a good point, but we might want to take it a step further.” 

■ “Here’s another idea!” “I can just see it now!” 

Or, they may do something like: 

■ Speak passionately. 

■ Sketch out ideas. 

■ Participate with enthusiasm. 
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Handout 5: Team Observation Sheets (continued) 



CARETAKER 



Your assignment is to observe when group members are CARETAKING. 

They may do this by: 

■ Agreeing with a team member. 

■ Expressing respect for team members, even though they disagree. 

■ Encouraging another team member to speak up. 

■ Recognizing the contributions of team members who do not speak up as much. 

You may hear a CARETAKER say something like: 

■ “I hadn’t thought of that before. What a good idea.” 

■ “I second that suggestion.” 

■ “I know you’ve put careful thought into your proposal, but I’m still concerned about. . .” 

■ “Otto looks like he has something to say.” 

■ “We should give more thought to that good idea Nikki had a while back.” 

■ “We haven’t heard from Inez yet.” 

■ “Where do you stand on this?” 

Or, they may do something like: 

■ Nod to show that they agree or at least are listening. 

■ Speak respectfully and courteously. 

■ Look over to quieter team members to see if they have something to say. 

■ Whisper encouragement to a shy team member. 
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Handout 5: Team Observation Sheets (continued) 



PEACEKEEPER 



Your assignment is to observe when group members are PEACE KEEPING. 

They may do this by: 

■ Summarizing the view of opposing team members to point out where they agree. 

■ Helping both sides in a disagreement step back and reflect. 

■ Settling emotional arguments so the team can get back to work on the problem. 

■ Summing up a conflict so that everyone in the team can focus on the actual points of agreement 
and disagreement. 

■ Helping team members find common ground. 

■ Moving the discussion to the points where there is agreement. 

You may hear a PEACE KEEPER say something like: 

■ “Let me see if I understand you both...” 

■ “If I may, I’d like to restate both of your positions to make sure that we’re all following this 
discussion.” 

■ “You both seem to be saying the same thing, but in different words.” 

■ “You’re not that far apart...” 

■ “Both of you seem to be arguing for a logical approach to our problem.” 

■ “Everyone seems to agree that we’ve got to make a decision now to meet our deadline. How 
should we do that?” 

Or, they may do something like: 

■ Use body language that reaches out to two disagreeing team members. 

■ Reach out in the direction of disputing team members. 

■ Speak up in a calm and neutral manner. 
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Handout 5: Team Observation Sheets (continued) 



INVESTIGATOR 



Your assignment is to observe when group members are INVESTIGATING. 

They may do this by: 

■ Making factual observations. 

■ Looking at the pros and cons of an idea. 

■ Challenging a suggested idea to make sure it is understood. 

■ Thinking of what could happen if an idea is adopted. 



You may hear an INVESTIGATOR say something like: 

■ “We have to remember why we are doing this.” 

■ “That approach may be different, but that doesn’t mean we can’t consider it. 

■ “We need to look at this from the perspective of children (parents or others). 

■ “Let’s stick to the issues.” 

■ “Have we considered this from every angle?” 

■ “Before we make this decision, where do we need to get opinions?” 









Or, they may do something like: 

■ Speak assertively, from the gut. 

■ Serve as a reality check for the group. 

■ Urge the group to develop new horizons. 
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Module 1: Building Partnerships 



Handout 5: Team Observation Sheets (continued) 



MANAGER 



Your assignment is to observe when group members are MANAGING. 

They may do this by: 

■ Focusing the group’s attention on how it is functioning. 

■ Reminding the group to keep “on track.” 

■ Offering feedback on what has been accomplished so that the group continues to move in a 
positive direction. 

■ Summing up the discussion to clear up confusion and/or give the group time to reflect. 

■ Boosting group morale by reminding everyone of the progress they have made. 

You may hear a MANAGER say something like: 

■ “So far we’ve only listened to the opinions of two people. What do all the others have to say?” 

■ “I’m having a hard time following the discussion, because no one is getting a chance to finish 
their statements.” 

■ “We’re having a lot of fun here, but we need to get back to our problem solving.” 

■ “By going around the table like we did, everyone’s had a chance to speak. As a result, we 
have a lot of great ideas to work with.” 

■ “We’re cooking now!” 

■ “This might be a good time to review the suggestions that have been made so far. Should 
I read them back to the group?” 

■ “Two of us like Plan A and three of us like Plan B. What should we do now?” 

■ “Okay, we’ve solved all the problems but this last one.” 

Or, they may do something like: 

■ Refer back to the agenda or guidelines for the group. 

■ Refer to notes taken during the discussion. 

■ Use a diagram or outline to show the group what they have discussed or accomplished so far. 

■ “Take charge.” 
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Handout 6: Dilemma Cards* 




Dilemma Card 1 

On a field trip, you overhear the following conversation between the bus driver and a parent: 

Bus Driver: Did you see that? La Toya hit that boy again. I’ve been having a lot of trouble with 
them fighting on the bus. Will you please tell her that our rule is no hitting on the bus? 

Parent: Well, I tell her to hit back. What else is she supposed to do? 

Bus Driver: She’s not allowed to hit. She’s supposed to tell me when something’s bothering her. 
We just can’t have her hitting and hurting other children. 

Parent: She doesn’t start it. I tell her she doesn’t have to put up with that. I don’t want her run- 
ning to you every time she needs help. 

Discussion Points 

• What is the bus driver’s point of view? 

• What is the parent’s point of view? 

• What are the possible sources of conflict? 

• How would you suggest resolving it? 




Dilemma Card 2 



You are a volunteer in the 3-year-old room. The children enjoy making collages. They love to 
paste, glue, and create their own patterns. You go to the kitchen to ask the cook for some dried 
macaroni, dried beans, and rice for the children to glue on cardboard. The cook says he doesn’t 
have any. Later, you notice several bins of dried macaroni of all shapes and sizes. When you ask 
him about it, the cook says that he will need that macaroni later. 

Discussion Points 

• What is your point of view? 

• What is the cook’s point of view? 

• What are the possible sources of conflict? 

• How would you suggest resolving it? 




* Adapted with permission from Aspen Systems, Inc. 
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Handout 6: Dilemma Cards (continued) 



Dilemma Card 3 

You make a home visit to a housing complex. You find the manager arguing with the grandmother 
of a child in your program. The manager says the grandmother is breaking the rules by making an 
ugly mess in the complex. The grandmother insists that she has a right to plant vegetables. She 
says she always shares the crop with her neighbors and that the manager is being unfair. You learn 
that the grandmother has tomato plants, bean plants, and okra planted in the strip between the street 
curb and the sidewalk. 

Discussion Points 

• What is the apartment manager’s point of view? 

• What is the grandmother’s point of view? 

• What are the possible sources of conflict? 

• How would you suggest resolving it? 



Dilemma Card 4 

You have enough money in the budget to pay for a very popular speaker to come to your center for 
a three-hour program. Some parents and staff want to have the program during the morning when 
children are in the classroom. Several of the working parents have asked to have the program in 
the evening so they can attend. The speaker does not want to come on a weekend because that is 
her family time. 

Discussion Points 

• What are the differing points of view? 

• What are the possible sources of conflict? 

• How would you suggest resolving it? 
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Handout 6: Dilemma Cards (continued) 



I 1 

Dilemma Card 5 j 

As you let Angela off at the bus stop, you say hello to her mother, who is waiting. Her mother tells | 
you that she is upset to see Angela dirty again — her dress is mussed, her braids are full of sand, and | 
she has paint under her fingernails. You think the mother is being unfair, and does not realize what | 
a good day Angela had at the center. I 

Discussion Points I 

• What is your point of view? I 

• What is the mother’s point of view? I 

• What are the possible sources of conflict? ■ 

• How would you suggest resolving it? • 



Dilemma Card 6 



Head Start is organizing a field trip to the state capital. You have reserved enough buses to hold all 
the parents and children from your Head Start program. To your surprise, some families do not 
wish to come and others do not want to take their children, even though there is a lot to see and you 
think the trip will be fun. 

Discussion Points 

• What is your point of view? 

• What might be the families’ points of view? 

• What are the possible sources of conflict? 

• How would you suggest resolving it? 
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Handout 6: Dilemma Cards (continued) 




1 





Dilemma Card 7 



A mother brings her child in for a follow-up health check. You are concerned because the child is 
still congested. She also is wheezing and coughing. You ask the mother if she has taken the child 
to the clinic. She says she is treating her child with tea and a chest wrap at night. She is certain the 
child is doing better. You think that the child really needs to be seen by a doctor. The mother 
disagrees. 

Discussion Points 

• What is your point of view? 

• What is the mother’s point of view? 

• What are the possible sources of conflict? 

• How would you suggest resolving it? 



I- 



Dilemma Card 8 

Every morning, a mother carries her child into the room. She removes the child’s coat, carries the 
child’s things into the classroom, and sits for a while. The mother seems to hang over the child, 
doing things that the child can clearly do for herself. You suggest to the mother that you feel the 
child will separate more easily if she does not stay so long in the center. You also point out that 
her child is well able to walk and does not need to be carried. The mother does not respond to you, 
but looks at you as if she does not understand. 

Discussion Points 

• What is your point of view? 

• What is the mother expressing through her behavior? 

• What are the possible sources of conflict? 

• How would you suggest resolving it? 
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Handout 6: Dilemma Cards (continued) 



I 

Dilemma Card 9 



n 



The planning committee has money for refreshments for a family night event. Some of the com- 
mittee members propose buying popular snack items. Other committee members feel that Head 
Start should model good eating habits. They suggest buying healthy food such as fresh fruit and 
real juice, even if it costs more and may make some children or families less happy. 

Discussion Points 

• What are the different points of view? 

• What are the possible sources of conflict? 

• How might you suggest resolving it? 
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Handout 7: My Feelings About Conflict 



Instructions: People respond to conflict in ways that reflect their upbringing and life experiences. The 
following questions are to help you think about your feelings about conflict. Brainstorm as many an- 
swers to each question as you like. Remember, there are no right or wrong answers. 



1 . What messages did you get about conflict when you were growing up? (For example, “It’s impo- 
lite to disagree in public.” Or, “It’s important to stand up for yourself.”) 



2. When you hear the word “conflict” now, how do you feel? (For example, “Conflict makes me feel 
nervous.” Or, “Conflict makes me feel powerful — I love a good debate.”) 
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Handout 7: My Feelings About Conflict (continued) 



3. Think about working with a group of parents and staff. When you sense there is conflict, what do 
you usually do? (For example, “I get very quiet so I don’t have to disagree with anyone.” Or, “1 
get very competitive.”) 



4. Working together as a team means learning to work through conflict together. What would you 
like the other team members to know about how you deal with conflict? (For example, “When I’m 
under stress I get defensive.”) 



5. If you could change two things about how you handle conflict, what would they be? 

1 . 



2 . 
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Working Toward Solutions 



Outcomes As a result of this module, participants will be able to: 

■ Describe a four-step approach to decision making 

■ Identify a range of potential solutions 

■ Use consensus to reach a decision 

■ Establish benchmarks to evaluate decisions 



Key Concepts 



Decision making as a group in Head Start is a skill that people can 
learn and apply in other areas of their lives. 

Although the types of decisions to be made will vary, teams can use 
the same process or steps to reach a decision. 

Head Start offers many occasions for parents and staff to work to- 
gether toward a common goal. Even when there is a common goal, 
there are always many ways of approaching it. 



Background 

Information 



Decision-making teams are made of individuals who must keep in check 
their personal goals in order to help the group meet mutual goals. These 
individuals realize that the success of what they are doing depends on 
interdependence rather than independence. Open-mindedness and an 
interest in the perspectives of the whole group allow them to work toward 
solutions to the issues that confront them. 

In this module, participants in decision-making teams will practice con- 
crete steps to seeking effective solutions. Participants will have an op- 
portunity to increase their knowledge of effective decision-making 
strategies and examine personal attitudes that contribute to an effective 
group process. Participants will also enhance their abilities in the areas of 
collective brainstorming, collaboration with others, compromise, and ne- 
gotiation. 
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Activity 2-1: 

Building 

Bridges 




Purpose: This activity introduces the concept that decision making is a 
process that incorporates a series of steps or skills. 



Materials Handout 8: Building Bridges', Overhead 1; overhead projector; screen; 

two chairs; bridge-building supplies (paper cups, straws, scissors, tape, 
string, paper clips, construction paper, other arts and crafts materials as 
needed). 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

Provide a wide variety of colorful and fun bridge-building mater- 
ials. The more materials participants have to choose from, the 
more decisions they will have to make. 



Place two chairs in the center of the room about four feet from each other. 
These chairs will become the foundation for each side of the bridge. Put 
the name of a country, Alpha or Omega, on each chair back and bridge- 
building supplies on the seat of each chair. Each group should have iden- 
tical supplies to work with in building its portion of the bridge. 

Divide participants into two groups and ask them to gather around their 
chair. Give each of them a copy of Handout 8 and ask them to follow 
along as you read this story: 

Alpha and Omega are two countries separated by a large river. 

Each country has a different language and culture. Leaders of the 
two countries have decided that they should trade goods and ideas. 

To do this, they need to find an easy way to get across the river. 

A ferry would not be practical because the river has a very strong 
current and is often covered in thick fog. So, they have decided to 
build a bridge. Each country has put together a planning commit- 
tee. This committee will design and build the bridge from its side 
of the river. 

Explain that the task is for each separate group to build a bridge toward 
the other group so that the two bridge halves meet and are as much alike 
as possible. Do not offer any other guidelines except to say that only the 
offered props may be used, the chairs must remain where they are, and the 
two planning teams must work independently of each other. 
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Explain to the group that there is a set procedure for this task: 

1 . Each group has ten minutes to discuss building the bridge. 

2. Each group selects a representative. The representatives meet for 
three minutes to discuss plans. 

3. Each group then has five minutes to build their portion of the bridge 
so that the bridge halves meet. Groups must not work together. 

4. Finally, the bridge will be tested. A penny will be placed at the center 
of the bridge. If the bridge holds for one minute, both groups have 
succeeded! 

Remind participants that your role is time keeper and that you will be very 

strict on deadlines. 

Ask if there are any questions. Begin the task. 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

Observe carefully during the activity so that in the debriefing you 
may discuss specific examples. 



Debriefing When the bridge is completed, test it by putting a penny on the center. If 

the bridge holds for one minute, the groups have succeeded. 

Use Overhead 1 and examples you observed while the groups were build- 
ing their bridge to illustrate the four steps in decision making: 

1. Defining the task. In this case the task (to build a bridge) was given 
to them. However, each group still had to define what they were go- 
ing to do as a team. 

2. Thinking of solutions. Each group had to explore ideas. Each group 
also had to decide how to choose an idea, and then choose one. 

3. Carrying out a decision. Each group had to make a decision as to 
how construction would proceed. They had to divide up tasks. As 
the bridge was being built, each group may have had to modify its 
earlier decision or make new decisions. 
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4. Evaluating the decision. In this case, the evaluation method (using 
the penny) was given to them. However, if this were a real situation, 
each group would have to decide how to use the evaluation. That is, 
they would have to decide whether the evaluation proved that the 
bridge was safe or that they needed to fix the bridge, build a new 
bridge, or come up with an entirely new plan. 

Ask participants if they have any observations or comments they would 
like to share. 

Complete this activity by stating that these steps, and ways to make deci- 
sions, are explored in detail in the activities in this module. 



Purpose: The purpose of this activity is to identify steps in cooperative 
decision making and apply those steps to solving a family dilemma in 
such a way that everyone is comfortable with the outcome. 



Handout 9: Sticky Situations; pens or pencils. 



Offer participants the choice of completing this activity alone or with a 
partner. Explain that this activity is designed to help them identify the 
steps that families can go through to make cooperative decisions. Give 
them copies of Handout 9: Sticky Situations. Explain that they can 
choose one or more of the stories to use when answering the questions on 
the discussion sheets. 



Debriefing When participants have completed the task, ask them to review the deci- 

sion-making process and discuss why each of the following steps are im- 
portant: 

1. Defining the task. 

2. Thinking of solutions. 

3 . C arry i ng out a deci sion. 

4. Evaluating the decision. 



Activity 2-2: 
Sticky 
Situations 




Materials 



Process 
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Once you have discussed these questions, ask them if there is a practical 
use for this process in their work in Head Start. Ask if they can think of 
any supports (for example, training, peer support, mentoring) that would 
make shared decision making a more comfortable process for them. If the 
answer is yes, help them to develop a personal plan of action. 



Activity 2-3: 

What Decisions 
Are We Trying 
to Make? 

Materials Handout 10: Deciding Where to Begin\ chart paper; markers; easel. 



Process Begin by reading the following: 




Purpose: In this activity, participants will use a three-box analysis as a 
visual technique to help them focus on the decision they need to make. 



Imagine what it would be like if someone said to you, “Tomorrow 
is your special day and you can do anything you like. Tell me, 
what would you like to do?” You begin to list what you would 
like to do. But each time you make a suggestion, there is a reason 
(such as not enough money or time) why you cannot do what you 
want. Imagine how you would feel. 

Then imagine this process. Someone says to you, “Tomorrow is 
your special day and we can do what you would like as long as it 
is tomorrow afternoon. I can afford either a meal or a movie or 
something else that costs about the same. What would you like to 
do?” You make a decision and you make plans together. Imagine 
how you might feel in this situation. 



Ask for a few participants to volunteer how they would feel in both situa- 
tions. Using their ideas as examples, make die following points: 

■ At first glance, the first situation seems like a great deal. You have 
been given total control over a decision. You can do anything you 
want to do. But you soon find out there are constraints around your 
decision — things over which you have no control. 

■ At first glance, it may seem like you have less of a decision to make 
in the second situation. The constraints (in this case, time and money) 
limited your options for a decision. 
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■ If you look at both situations together, which one is more respectful 
toward you? Which one is more likely to leave you feeling that your 
input is valued? 

An important first step for any decision-making team is to answer the 
question: What decision are we trying to make? This may seem like a 
simple question. But often, teams do not take the time to figure out the 
starting point for their decision. In other words, they do not take the time 
to identify the constraints. 

This activity uses a three-step process to decide what decisions are within 
a team’s control. It is a way of analyzing a situation to decide where to 
begin. 

Provide participants with copies of Handout 10. Ask them to follow 
along while you read the story of High Hopes Head Start. After reading 
the story, explain that their task is to help High Hopes decide where to 
begin to resolve its situation. 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

Create a larger version of page 2 of the handout on chart paper so 
participants’ responses can be seen by the whole group as you 
record them. 



Ask participants to quickly brainstorm answers to the following questions: 

■ What are the constraints? What is firm? What is beyond High 
Hope’s power to change right now? What is not likely to change? 

■ What are the strengths? What is going well? What should High 
Hopes want to be continued after changes are made? 

■ What are the concerns? What is causing concern but is within the 
power of High Hopes to change? What might High Hopes want to 
improve? 

Review the lists with participants, making sure that an idea appears on 
only one list. If the same idea is listed under more than one column, ask 
the group to decide where it fits best. Then draw an “X” through the con- 
straints list. State that even if these items are concerns, they are beyond 
High Hope’s control to change at this time. Eliminate them from the dis- 
cussion. 
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Then ask the group to focus on the items listed under “concerns.” Re- 
mind participants that the areas of concerns on this list are flexible. That 
is, they are within the control of High Hopes Head Start to change. Be- 
cause these are areas of concern that can change, this is a prime area 
where decision-making efforts can be focused. Ask the group to identify 
two or three items on the list that they would focus on first — that is, 
where the decision-making process should begin. 



Debriefing Conclude this activity by reminding participants that there is a third col- 

umn. It contains areas of strength in the High Hopes situation. Point out 
that these areas could change as other concerns are addressed. Recogniz- 
ing strengths can keep them from getting lost as changes are made. 



Trainer Preparation Notes: 

You may want to extend this activity by having participants divide 
into small groups and focus on a real life issue. Have them begin 
by brainstorming all the information they know about the issue. 
Then have them use page 2 of the handout to organize the infor- 
mation and select a starting point for the team’s decision-making 
efforts. 



Activity 2-4: 

Identifying 

Solutions 




Purpose: In this activity, participants will practice brainstorming a range 
of possible solutions to a problem and reaching a decision through con- 
sensus. 



Materials 



Handout 1 1 : Identifying Solutions', pens or pencils. 



Process 



Begin by stating that most problems have more than one solution. The 
challenge for teams is to find the best solutions for their particular prob- 
lems through a process that benefits everyone. 
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State that “consensus” is a term sometimes used to describe how a deci- 
sion is reached. Simply put, consensus means general agreement. Even 
if everyone does not fully agree to every aspect of the decision, everyone 
has agreed that they can accept or live with the decision. 

Another term for consensus is a “win/win” decision. “Win/win” means 
that agreements or solutions are mutually beneficial and mutually satisfy- 
ing. 1 

The goal of making decisions as a team is to reach a decision that all par- 
ties can feel good about and be committed to. 

Divide participants into small groups. Explain that they have the task of 
identifying and prioritizing a range of possible solutions to a problem. 

Use Handout 1 1 or have participants work on an actual problem that has 
brought them together as a team. Suggest that teams begin by brainstorm- 
ing a list of potential solutions. 

Have the small groups each select a group recorder. 

Allow 20-25 minutes for discussion. Bring the entire group back to- 
gether. Ask each group recorder to summarize the following: 

■ A statement of the group’s problem (for example, “we used Handout 
1 1” or “we decided to work on issue ‘X’”), 

■ The process the group used to come to a decision, and 

■ The decision itself. 



Debriefing As each recorder finishes his or her presentation, ask all the members in 

that team if they can accept their decision. If some team members say no, 
ask the group if it could have reached consensus with more time. 

Refer participants to page 2 of Handout 1 1 and review the points. Sum up 
the activity by stating that sometimes it may take longer to reach a win/ 
win decision. It helps to remember that the process of making the deci- 
sion can often be as important as the product (the decision itself). 



1 Stephen R. Covey’s The Seven Habits of Highly Effective People. 
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Activity 2-5: 

Benchmarks k J 

<«»> , 


| Purpose: This workshop will highlight the need for evaluation as part of 
1 making effective decisions. Participants will practice developing bench- 
[ marks, which can be used to determine whether decisions are carried out 
t effectively. 


Materials 


Handout 12: Program Changes; pens or pencils; chart paper; markers; 
tape. 


Process 


Explain to the group that in any Head Start program, decisions are con- 
tinually being made to ensure ongoing program quality. Two examples 
are presented in Handout 12. Ask participants to form two groups and 
assign one story from the handout to each group. Ask the groups to read 
the story and then discuss the questions that appear on the third page of 
the Handout. 

Allow 15 minutes for the groups to discuss the stories and create the 
benchmarks they would use. Have each group write its benchmarks on 
chart paper. 

Bring everyone together and ask each group to post its list of benchmarks 
and give a summary of its discussion. Note any similarities or differences 
between the benchmarks they developed. 

Discuss how this technique can be used in staff/parent work groups in 
their own program. 


Debriefing 


A well-functioning group looks back at decisions and then uses the infor- 
mation they gather to make new decisions. 

Explain that one way to establish if a decision is a good one is to define 
the “benchmarks” that should be reached if the decision is effective. Es- 
tablishing measurable benchmarks allows the group to look back and de- 
termine if it made a good decision. For example, in Story 1 the search 
team might set a benchmark of maintaining or increasing participation in 
monthly social activities at the new site. The effectiveness of their deci- 
sion can then be measured in terms of how participation is affected. 
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Activity 2-6: 

Decision 
Making in 
Action 

Materials Handout 13: Participant Observations. 



Process Talk with participants about their particular interests outside of the Head 

Start program. Let them know that in this training activity, you would 
like them to observe decision making as it is done in other groups with 
which they are acquainted. If they need prompting to think of a group 
they are involved in that they could observe, give some examples of the 
different types of groups in the community: 

■ Civic minded (for example, a neighborhood watch or safety patrol) 

■ Education oriented (for example, a parent-teacher committee at the 
local school) 

■ Cultural (for example, a band or dance group or church choir) 

■ Spiritual (for example, a religious outreach group) 

■ Socially minded (for example, a club or adult education class) 

As you discuss the different types of groups, ask the participants to iden- 
tify one group in which they are involved. After they have identified the 
group, distribute Handout 13: Participant Observations. Let them know 
that they will be both participants within the group and observers of that 
group’s decision making process. Read the directions together and talk 
about when they will have an opportunity to complete the observation. 
Find out if there are any questions and set a date to come back together to 
discuss their observations. 




Purpose: In this activity individuals or pairs of participants will observe 
and analyze a decision-making group that they are involved in outside of 
the Head Start program. 



Debriefing Ask the participants to begin by sharing how it felt not only to participate 

but also to actively observe the decision-making process in a group. Ask 
them if they observed anything that was a surprise or if they found some- 
thing particularly interesting. 
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Activity 2-7: 



Personal and 
Group Process 




Purpose: This activity gives individuals an opportunity to reflect on their 
work within a team. Participants will evaluate both their own and their 
team’s effectiveness. 



Materials 



Handout 14: Personal and Group Inventory, pens or pencils. 



Process Let participants know that they will be completing an inventory based on 

their experience as part of a decision-making team. Emphasize that this 
exercise is for their own personal reflection and that they will not be re- 
quired to share their answers from the inventory with anyone. 



Coach Preparation Notes: 

If participants are willing to work in pairs, encourage them to do 
so. They may gain more by discussing the inventory items with a 
colleague. 



Explain that they will begin by examining their own personal perspec- 
tives and then reflect upon group dynamics. They will then use the results 
of their insights to reflect upon specific suggestions to improve team deci- 
sion making. 



Debriefing Ask participants the following: 

■ What did you learn about yourself from completing this inventory? 

■ How did your partner assist you to make use of this information? 

■ What suggestions do you have for improving decision making on 
your team? 
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Next Steps: 
Ideas to 

Extend Practice 




Now that the team has had an opportunity to work together on deci- 
sions, take the time to assess how members feel about the process. 
Are there hopes, expectations, anxieties, and/or concerns that people 
had coming into the process that have been addressed? If so, what 
happened to help them address their issues? If not, what does the 
team need to attend to? 



■ Identify an issue or problem that you will be asked to make a decision 
about in the next month. It can be one that is related to either work or 
home. Use Handout 10 to analyze the problem. 

■ Think of an issue that came up recently in your Head Start program 
where the decision reached was less than satisfactory for you. What 
about the decision-making process did not work? Were solutions 
sought from everyone concerned and was there a clear plan for imple- 
mentation and follow-up? Review the steps of decision making and 
envision how the next decision could be made differently. What will 
be your role in making sure that happens? 

■ Think about a decision-making group to which you belong. See if 
that group is willing to assess how it is functioning. Suggest that 
team members use the Group Process piece of Handout 14. After 
everyone finishes the inventory, the group can select one or two areas 
to work toward improving. 
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Overhead 1 



Steps in Decision Making: 

1 . Defining the task. 

2. Thinking of solutions. 

3. Carrying out a decision. 

4. Evaluating the decision. 
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Handout 8: Building Bridges 



Alpha and Omega are two countries separated by a large river. Each country has 
a different language and culture. Leaders of the two countries have decided that 
they should trade goods and ideas. To do this, they need to find an easy way to 
get across the river. A ferry would not be practical because the river has a very 
strong current and is often covered in thick fog. So, they have decided to build a 
bridge. Each country has put together a planning committee. This committee 
will design and build the bridge from its side of the river. 



Your Task: 

To build a bridge toward your neighbor so that your half of the bridge and their half meet and are as 
much alike as possible. 



Steps: 



1. Each group has ten minutes to discuss building the bridge. 

2. Each group selects a representative. The representatives meet for three minutes to discuss 
plans. 



3. Each group then has five minutes to build its portion of the bridge so that the bridge halves 
meet. (Groups must not work together.) 



The bridge will be tested. A penny will be placed at the center of the bridge. If the bridge holds 
for one minute, both groups have succeeded! 
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Handout 9: Sticky Situations 



Instructions: Read the three stories. Then answer the questions on the discussion sheet for one or 
more stories. 



Story A: The Perez Family Outing 

Rosa promised her two children a special outing at the end of the month. Every- 
one has been looking forward to it. Rosa has saved $25 for it. Juan (age 10) put 
in $3 he earned for feeding his neighbor’s cat. Maria (age 4) put in 50 cents she 
earned by taking soda cans back to the store. 

Everyone has his or her own idea for how to spend the money. Rosa would like 
to go to the park where they could rent bikes for the afternoon, have a picnic, 
and get ice cream. She feels that they do not get enough exercise, so this is a 
good way to do something healthy and fun. 

Juan really wants to see the new movie that is at the local theater. His friends 
have seen it and he is feeling left out. The movie is rated PG-1 3. Rosa does not 
want Maria to see the violence she knows is in the movie. She does know how 
important the movie is to Juan. 

Maria wants nothing more than to go to the fast food restaurant where they are 
giving away a toy with the purchase of a special meal. She really wants that toy. 
She believes everyone in the family would love to have the toy as much as she 
would. 
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Handout 9: Sticky Situations (continued) 



Story B: The Smith Family 

The Smith family has been busy all summer. Ms. Smith has worked long hours 
attending a job training program. Jake (age 8) and Michael (age 4) have been 
going back and forth between daycare and Grandma’s. Ms. Smith knew this 
would be a stressful time for the family and she promised that, at the end of the 
summer, they could have a special family outing. She has been putting aside 
any extra money she could for this. She has saved $50. 

A friend from the training program likes to camp and has invited the Smiths to 
come along for a weekend. Mrs. Smith remembers camping as a child and 
would love to introduce the boys to it. Besides, she really needs to get away and 
have some peace and quiet before the school year begins. The special outing 
fund will be enough for the trip. She has her heart set on going, and her friend’s 
family will help with the boys. 

The fair is coming to town. The Smiths could not go last year because of the 
cost. Jake has been dreaming about the rides and the special treats. Michael, 
who wants to be just like his big brother, is also set to go to the fair. Many of 
their friends are going (or at least talking about it). Both boys want their special 
outing to be a night at the fair. 

Jake insists that camping would be boring and he does not want to go. He 
knows he will hate it. Michael says he is afraid of wild animals. 

Watching two kids at a crowded fair is not something Ms. Smith wants to do. 

She is tired of crowds and noise. Besides, she thinks that $50 for three people 
will not go far at a fair. She does not want to be in the position of saying no 
again. n m 
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Handout 9: Sticky Situations (continued) 



Story C: Lunch with the Johnsons 

Rodney is a single parent with two children, Yolanda (age 4) and Nickie (age 2). 
His mother lives with them and takes care of the girls when he works and goes 
to his training course. Yolanda is a very picky eater. Grammy gives her what- 
ever she will eat because she believes it is important that the child eat. Grammy 
also feels that it is wrong to waste food. Rodney has learned about nutrition 
from a parenting education course and from the family service worker. He 
wants his children to eat foods that are good for them so they can grow strong 
and healthy. 

Yesterday, Yolanda ate marshmallow fluff on toast and chocolate cookies for 
lunch and again for dinner. She drank only orange soda. When Rodney pre- 
pared a healthy meal, Yolanda refused to eat it. Her little sister is beginning to 
follow her example. 

Rodney is tempted to give in to his daughter’s desires. He wonders if his mother 
is right when she says eating anything is better than not eating. However, he 
knows that his children need to be eating better. 

Grammy is insulted that Rodney thinks he knows better than she does. She went 
hungry many times as a young child. She does not want her grandchildren going 
through that. 

Yolanda likes sweet food and thinks milk tastes yucky. She cannot understand 
why her father is making such a big deal about food all of a sudden. 
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Handout 9: Sticky Situations (continued) 

Discussion Sheet 

1. What decision needs to be made? 

Story A — 

Story B — 

Story C — 

2. Who should make this decision, the parent or the family as a group? Why? 
Story A — 

Story B — 

Story C — 

3. What do we already know about this problem? What cannot be changed? 
Story A — 

Story B — 

Story C — 
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Handout 9: Sticky Situations (continued) 



4. Pick one story and come up with some solutions. 



Story ABC (circle one) 

List all the possible solutions 
you can think of and then fill 
in the pros and cons. 


Pros 

List why the parent or other 
family members might 
like this solution. 


Cons 

List why the parent or other 
family members might 
not like this solution. 









Use another piece of paper if you need more room 

5. Put a check mark (✓) next to the solution you think is best. What should happen or change if this 
is a good decision? 
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Handout 10: Deciding Where to Begin 



High Hopes Head Start wants to provide bus service to any family that wishes to 
have it. The local law states that any time more than six children under the age 
of five are in a vehicle run by a licensed child care center, there must be one 
adult present in addition to the bus driver. Each six children adds the need for 
one more adult. The transportation committee wants to make sure they have 
enough adults on board each morning and afternoon. There are 85 children in 
the program needing bus service, so there is a need for 13 adults. This year the 
program asked each parent to volunteer as bus monitor for a month. The advan- 
tage of this plan is that it provides an opportunity for parents to get involved. 
Also, by using parent volunteers instead of paid bus monitors, there is more 
money available for family activities. However, some parents have said they 
cannot volunteer. Also, a few have failed to show up on their assigned days. A 
parent has suggested that staff work more hours as bus monitors. Everyone 
wants to make sure that children in the program have safe transportation. 



Instructions: Use page 2 of this handout to pinpoint the decision that needs to be made by the trans- 
portation committee of High Hopes Head Start. As a group, discuss these questions: 

1. What are the constraints? Look for issues that are beyond the power of High Hopes to change 
right now. 



2. What are the strengths? Look for what is working well and what High Hopes should continue doing. 



3. What are the concerns? Look for what is causing concern but is within the power of High Hopes to 
change. 
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Handout 10: Deciding Where to Begin (continued) 



Constraints 

What is firm? What is be- 
yond our power to change 
right now? What is not likely 
to change? 



Strengths 

What is going well? What do 
we want to be sure continues 
after we make changes? 



Concerns 

What is causing concern but 
is within our power to 
change? What do we want 
to improve? 
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Handout 11: Identifying Solutions 



A local liquor store owner has heard about your program and would like to make 
a donation to the parent fund. He has said that you may use the $700 check any 
way you want, but that it must be for parents in the community. He also expects 
that, if you use the money, you will let everyone know that his liquor store is the 
sponsor. Your program could use the money. However, you are concerned that 
having a liquor store as a sponsor may send the wrong message. 



Instructions: Brainstorm a list of solutions. After you have listed your ideas, answer the questions at 
right. Put a checkmark (V) next to any solution where everyone wins. 



Possible Solutions 


Who will benefit (win) 
if we select this solution? 


Who will not benefit (lose) 
by this solution? 









LJse another piece of paper if you need more room 
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Handout 11: Identifying Solutions (continued) 



What Does Consensus Mean? 



A consensus is a decision reached by general agreement. Even if everyone does not fully agree to every 
aspect of the decision reached by consensus, they all agree to accept or live with the decision. 

Reaching a consensus may mean coming up with a solution no one has thought of before. 

■ It can take a lot of time for a team to reach a consensus. It also requires a lot of energy 
and imagination to find a solution that takes into account everyone’s beliefs and needs. 



In a consensus, the best solution for the situation is made with input from all. 



Consensus is not total agreement of the team. However, in a consensus everyone supports 
the team’s decision because they were involved in the process. 



Alternative ideas are welcomed in the consensus process. 

■ Creativity is very helpful to consensus decision making. Teams that have the time to 

explore different ideas will often reach better decisions because more options are considered. 



Consensus is not necessary for all decisions made by the team. 

■ Important decisions that require support from the people who will put them into action 
should be decided by consensus. Some less important decisions are better left to an 
individual or a small group. Sorting out which decisions require consensus is a skill 
that a team can learn. 
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Handout 12: Program Changes 



Instructions: Read one story from the handout. Discuss solutions to the problem in the story. Then 
complete the “Benchmarks” page of the handout. 



Story 1 : West Side Head Start 

For the past nine years, West Side Head Start has leased a church basement to 
house its home-based program. The lease is now about to expire. The program 
needs to look for a better space that can be used for monthly social activities, for 
the home educators’ offices, and for storage of materials. 

The director knows that a decision must be made right away. She does not want 
the home-based program to lose any service time because of the move. She puts 
together a search team that includes parents and staff members. This team looks 
at the program’s needs assessment. It gathers ideas from parents, staff, and com- 
munity members. It also visits several sites. 

One site is an unused building four miles from the current location. The space is 
large and Head Start will have it all to itself. The rent is lower than the program 
now pays. The cost to bus children once a month for social activities will be no 
more than the difference between the old rent and the new lower rent. 

Another site is an unused wing of the local elementary school. It is within the 
community served by the program. However, the rent is slightly higher than 
what the program now pays, and the space is much smaller. It would be hard to 
hold parent and child activities at this location. 

The search team surveys the parents of children who will be in the home-based 
program next year. It learns that parents feel their children would be safer if 
they stayed within a few blocks of their homes instead of traveling to a new 
building by bus. 
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Handout 12: Program Changes (continued) 



Story 2: Quality Connections Head Start 

The Quality Connections Head Start wants to get more male family members 
involved. A planning group has been formed to look at this issue and suggest 
targeted male involvement activities. 

The group begins by looking at where the program already has links to men in 
the community. Some of the men from Head Start families work at factories and 
other businesses in the community that partner with the program. However, the 
planning group feels that it is also important to reach out to other male family 
members. These would include men who are working on their own, unem- 
ployed, looking for work, or taking care of children at home. 

The committee is aware that many men see the parent involvement program as a 
“women’s thing.” They also realize that while fathers in the community are deal- 
ing with many of the same issues that affect mothers, men may deal with these 
issues differently than women do. The challenge the committee faces is to find a 
solution that will meet the specific needs of men in their program. 

A single father on the planning group has an idea for an ongoing series of semi- 
nars for men with children. The goal would be to discuss and plan family activi- 
ties at the center. An uncle of two children in the program who belongs to a 
community group called Significant Male Mentors suggests a conference on 
“significant men and the future of our children.” The planning group is consid- 
ering both proposals. 
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Handout 12: Program Changes (continued) 



Benchmarks 



1. When a decision is made, how will the team know it has made a good decision? 



2. What is the decision that was made by the group? 



3. What are three things you would expect to see happen or change if this is a good decision? 



The items you have listed above are benchmarks. They are measures to 
help groups evaluate decisions. Post them on chart paper. 

4. What can you expect to happen or change if this is not a good decision? 



5. How long would it take for you to see that the decision is working or not? 



6. How should the group monitor progress? 
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Handout 13: Participant Observations 



1. Identify a group that you work with on a regular basis and would like to observe: 



2. What approach was used in making decisions? Did the group take clear steps (defining the task, 
thinking of solutions, carrying out a decision, and evaluating the decision)? 



3. When did the group, rather than an individual, make a decision? When did the opposite occur? 



4. How did the group evaluate its decisions? 



5. How were your observations similar to or different from what you expected? 



6. What question would you like to discuss with your coach/supervisor? 
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Handout 14: Personal and Group Inventory 



Instructions: Read each statement. Check the box which indicates how often each of the following 
occurs in your personal experience on a decision-making team. 



Personal Perspective 


h 


Uk 


1. 


I value and seek out the ideas of others. 








2. 


I am creative in searching for new and better ideas or solutions. 








3. 


I prefer to have everyone take part in thinking of solutions for 
the group. 








4. 


I try to see things from the other person’s point of view, not just 
my own. 








5. 


I open discussions with people of different viewpoints so we 
can work together effectively. 








6. 


I focus my efforts on things I can change rather than on things 
beyond my control. 








7. 


At meetings I am able to set limits, accept responsibilities, and 
follow through on goals. 








8. 


I focus on the decision-making task at hand without needing to 
rehash earlier discussions. 








9. 


When working on a task, I keep in mind the concerns and needs 
of others. 








10. 


I can accept feedback without getting upset with other team 
members. 








11. 


I am able to look back at decisions and evaluate then- 
effectiveness. 








12. 


I am comfortable with conflicting opinions and trust that they 
can be worked through. 
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Handout 14: Personal and Group Inventory (continued) 



Instructions: Read each statement. Check the box which indicates how often each of the following 
occurs in the experience of the decision-making group: 







// 




Group Dynamics 


/&/& 
/£ /§ 




1 . 


Members of the group use “we” more than “I.” 






n 


2. 


When new ideas are introduced, there is a lot of interest in 
how they might work. 








3. 


Decisions are made by compromise or consensus. 








4. 


There is openness and a high level of sharing within the 
group. 








5. 


Regardless of viewpoint, everyone participates in and 
contributes to discussions. 








6. 


The group feels it has the ability to make positive change 
and follows through on its plans. 








7. 


Group members follow the ground rules, so meetings are 
productive. 








8. 


The group is clear about the steps in making a decision and 
remains focused at each stage. 








9. 


All team members take responsibility for making sure 
everyone is included. 








10. 


People are open to feedback on their ideas. 








11. 


The group sets criteria to help it evaluate the effectiveness 
of decisions it has made. 








12. 


Conflicts are effectively managed within the group, and 
there is a great deal of trust. 
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Handout 14: Personal and Group Inventory (continued) 



Instructions: Respond to the following questions in light of your answers to the inventory you completed. 

1. What are your personal strengths in working with the decision-making team? 



2. In which areas do you feel you could improve? 



3. What are the strengths of the team as a whole? 



4. Where could the team improve? 



5. Look back at the two sections of the inventory. Personal Perspectives and Group Dynamics. 

Note all of the areas in which you were able to work effectively. Compare these to places where 
the group had difficulties. Are there any suggestions you could offer to the group based on your 
personal skills and knowledge? 
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Ongoing Partnerships 



Outcomes As a result of completing this module, participants will be able to: 

■ Analyze how parents are currently involved in making decisions that 
affect the Head Start program 

■ Broaden opportunities for parents to become partners in making deci- 
sions 

■ Create a plan for developing partnership teams 



Key Concepts 



Working in partnership with parents to make meaningful decisions 
helps to ensure that programs stay responsive to the interests and 
needs of the families within the Head Start community. 

Working in partnership with parents to make decisions also helps to 
build ownership in the decision itself. This makes it easier to carry 
out the decision. 

A partnership approach provides both parents and staff with opportu- 
nities to learn more about each other and, in the process, acquire and 
practice skills that can be used at home, at work, and in the commu- 
nity. 

The challenge for staff is to provide more opportunities for more par- 
ents to make decisions and to ensure that these opportunities are invit- 
ing and meaningful. 



Background Information The staff and parent decision-making process is an ongoing partnership 

that requires a great deal of initiative and persistence from participants. 
Partners in decision making need to have: 

■ A clear understanding of the end they want to achieve and a plan for 
each step to get there, and 

■ A commitment to include everyone who will be affected by the deci- 
sion. 

Head Start programs have traditionally been leaders in bringing parents 
into the decision-making process. The challenge for programs is to make 
more opportunities for more parents to make decisions and to ensure that 
these opportunities are inviting and meaningful. 
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Purpose: Through this activity, staff will recognize that parents become 
involved in decision-making partnership for a variety of reasons, all of 
which relate to their own values and sense of belonging. 

with Parents — 

Materials Overhead 2: Parents Need to Feel Valued... 4 , overhead projector; screen. 



Process Begin by stating that for Head Start programs to involve parents in deci- 

sion-making partnerships, staff, and parents need to see the value in doing 
so. In this activity, participants will have an opportunity to see why par- 
ents become involved in partnerships with program staff. 

Place Overhead 2 on an overhead projector (or post the sentence below 
on chart paper): 

Parents need to feel valued before they are going to commit their valu- 
abletime. 

First ask the parents participating in the training session to respond to the 
sentence. Encourage them by asking questions such as: 

■ Well, here you are... what made you get involved in this group? 

■ Why do you spend your time working with this Head Start program? 

■ What made the difference to you or why did you decide to join in this 
partnership? 

Parents may speak generally of things in the program that were positive 
for them, such as: 

■ “Head Start’s work with children matched my goals for my own 
kids.” 

■ “The program builds my self esteem and offers me the opportunity to 
grow.” 

■ “When I saw that I could play a role in my child’s education I over- 
came a lot of shyness.” 

Or, they may describe specific events that drew them in, such as: 

■ “When I came to my first meeting, I felt welcomed because staff rec- 
ognized me by name.” 



Activity 3-1: 




Valuing 
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■ “During enrollment, I was allowed to make decisions early on which 
let me know what it would be like to work with the program.” 

■ “I heard a neighbor’s child speaking and I had never heard a four- 
year-old talk so well. When I found out that she was in Head Start I 
wanted to get involved with my children.” 

As parents respond, notice the reactions among the staff. Also note simi- 
larities and differences in what parents say. 

Next, direct your questions to staff to find out what they learned during 

this exercise. Ask them: 

■ Was there anything that surprised you about what parents said? 

■ How do you see your role in making these important connections 
happen within the Head Start program? 

■ Is there anything new that you can think of to help draw parents into 
decision-making partnerships with you? 



End the activity by stating that there are practically as many ways to in- 
vite parents into decision-making partnerships as there are parents — each 
person’s values and sense of what is appealing is different. Therefore, 
programs need to continually ask parents what is appealing to them and 
look for opportunities that match their interests. 

Encourage participants to increase the involvement of parents in the deci- 
sion-making process by completing one or all of the activities recom- 
mended in the Next Steps for this module. 



Activity 3-2: 
Who’s Right 
to Invite? 



Materials Handout 15: The Take Home Reading Program', pens or pencils. 



Process Give participants the option of completing this exercise by themselves or 

with a partner. Tell them that this exercise is to help them think about 
how to create a decision-making team that represents everyone who has a 




Purpose: This activity will assist participants in selecting members for a 
decision-making team and in team planning. 



Debriefing 
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stake in the decision, that is, those who will be affected by the decision. 
Such people are often referred to as “stakeholders.” Direct participants to 
read the story. When they have read it through, lead a discussion on the 
following questions: 

1 . Are there any other ideas you can add to the list? 

2. Who can help answer the questions on this list? 

3. Who will be affected by the take-home reading program? 

4. Whose help will be needed to do the take-home reading program? 

5. Who would you include on the planning team? 

Note that for the last question, participants are not being asked to identify 
specific individuals by name, but rather types of individuals, such as 
working parents, fathers, family workers, or teachers. 



Debriefing Summarize the activity by discussing the following: 

■ Working in partnership with parents to make decisions helps to ensure 
that programs stay responsive to the interests and needs of the fami- 
lies within the Head Start community. 

■ Involving parents in making decisions helps to smooth the way for 
carrying out those decisions. 

■ A partnership approach provides both parents and staff with opportu- 
nities to learn more about each other and, in the process, acquire and 
practice skills that can be used at home, at work, and in the commu- 
nity. 



Activity 3-3: 
Decisions, 
Decisions, 
Decisions 



Purpose: The purpose of this activity is assist participants in identifying 
how they currently involve parents in decisions that affect the Head Start 
program. 



Materials 



Handout 16: Analyzing Partnerships', Handout 17: Planning for Partner- 
ships’, pens or pencils; chart paper; tape; markers; large supply of sticky 
dots in three distinctive colors. 
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Process 



Introduce this activity by stating that most Head Start programs already 
involve some parents as partners in decision-making efforts for some ac- 
tivities. The challenge is to provide more staff and more parents with 
more opportunities to work together and build stronger partnerships. The 
first step in meeting this challenge is to recognize where partnerships 
already exist. Then they can identify opportunities that may have been 
overlooked. 

Begin the first part of this activity by asking the group to brainstorm an- 
swers to the following question: 

In addition to decisions made by the Policy Council, what types of 
program decisions were made this past month? 

Examples you may hear include: choosing books for the classroom, plan- 
ning a family activity night, selecting a site for home-based socialization 
activities, or selecting a mental health consultant. Write their responses 
on chart paper. 

When the group has finished brainstorming, ask participants to take a 
moment to review their list. Acknowledge that although every decision 
listed is important because it can affect parents, staff, and/or children in 
the program, the next task for the group is to select three of the decisions 
from the list that they feel are the most important. 

Provide each participant with three sticky dots, each of a different color 
(for example, one blue, one red, and one green) and assign a place order 
for the colors (for example, blue is #1, red is #2, and green is #3). Ask 
participants to think about the decisions listed on the chart paper and be 
ready to vote for what they think are the top three decisions listed on the 
chart paper. Ask them to place color #1 by their first choice, color #2 by 
their second, and color #3 by their third. 

Review the voting results with participants and identify the top decisions 
as voted on by the group. Ask for volunteers from the group to explain 
their reasons for voting as they did. Allow enough time for discussion so 
that participants have ample opportunity to express their views and to hear 
the perspectives of others. 

When discussion winds down, bring this part of the activity to a close by 
once again identifying the top three decisions from the list. Ask partici- 
pants if there is consensus among the group (that is, can everyone still 
support the group’s selection?) or whether participants feel they need to 
vote again now that they have had a chance to hear and discuss other per- 
spectives. Remind participants that revoting is acceptable and does not 
mean they were wrong on the first vote, but sometimes coming to consen- 
sus can take time. Repeat the voting exercise if necessary. 
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Provide participants with copies of Handout 16: Analyzing Partnerships. 
Divide into three work groups and assign each of the work groups one of 
the three decisions. Explain that their task as a work group is to use the 
questions on Handout 16 to help analyze how parents were involved in 
making the decision. Ask each group to identify a recorder who will be 
responsible for reporting on the group’s discussion. Ask if there are any 
questions. If there are none, ask each group to begin. Allow 30-40 min- 
utes for small group discussions. 

Reconvene the large group and ask the recorders to report the highlights 
of their small group discussions. Allow time for participants to ask ques- 
tions of other groups. Summarize this part of the activity by asking par- 
ticipants to respond to the following: 

■ Overall, how well do you involve parents as partners in decision mak- 
ing? 

■ What do you do well? That is, what strategies are your strengths? 

■ How can you improve? That is, what could you do differently? 

Ask participants to brainstorm answers to the following: 

■ In addition to decisions made by the Policy Council, what types of 
program decisions will need to be made in the next two to three 
months? 

Write responses on chart paper. Ask participants to take a moment to 
review the list and then ask them to vote for what they think are the three 
most important upcoming decisions. Use the same procedure as in the 
beginning of this activity. Once everyone has voted, tally the results and 
identify the top three decisions. 

Direct participants to return to their work groups and assign each group 
one of the top upcoming decisions. Ask them to use Handout 17: Plan- 
ning for Partnerships to plan how they will involve parents in making the 
decision. Remind the group to consider what has proven to work well and 
what areas need improvement when planning decision-making opportuni- 
ties. Have each group select a recorder and begin. Allow small groups 
30-45 minutes for discussion and planning. 

Debriefing Conclude the activity by asking volunteers from each work group to pro- 

vide a five-minute overview of where they are in their planning process. 
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Activity 3-4: 
Spreading the 
News 



Purpose: This activity has participants profile one of the ways their pro- 
gram involves parents in decision-making teams. Participants will use the 
information to publicize the concept of partnership to other parents. 



Materials 



Handout 18: Spreading the News', stenographer’s notebook; index cards; 
pens or pencils; paper; access to in-kind and meeting records. 




Process Suggest participants work in small groups of three to five to complete this 

exercise. To balance perspectives, groups should consist of a mixture of 
parents and staff. 

Begin by stating that opportunities for staff and parents to work together 
in making decisions have always been a part of the Head Start program. 
Sometimes decision-making partnerships consist of two individuals (for 
example, a parent and staff member) and sometimes they consist of a 
group of people (for example, parent committees). State that both types 
of partnership opportunities exist in all Head Start programs, but that the 
quality and extent of program practices can vary. 

Explain that in this activity, they will be asked to become investigative 
reporters. They will be reporting on how their program involves parents 
and staff as partners in making decisions. Like all reporters, they will 
have three tasks to complete: 

1 . Conduct background research — gather some facts for their story. 

2. Gather the human interest point of view — interview some parents 
and staff who have worked on decision-making teams. 

3. Write a story — create an article for their program’s newsletter or 
create a flyer that helps explain the opportunities their program has to 
offer. 

Briefly review the directions on the handout and ask if there are any ques- 
tions. Lead a discussion with the group to decide how they want to pro- 
ceed with this task (timelines, other resources or supports they will need, 
etc.). Remind participants that this is a team effort. It will require them 
to make a number of team decisions. 
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Coach Preparation Notes: 



It is very important to work with the group to decide how much 
and what type of support they will need from you at each of the 
steps. For example, they may need your help to obtain in-kind 
records of committee meetings, identify parents and staff to inter- 
view, and/or to review their article. You may also want to provide 
them with information on writing for parents contained in Module 
3 of the Head Start Training Guide, Communicating with Parents. 



Debriefing When the group has completed the entire activity, bring them back to- 

gether to discuss the following questions: 

■ What surprised you the most about your program’s decision-making 
partnerships? 

■ What does the program do well? 

■ Are there any areas you would suggest be improved? 

■ How can you use your reporting skills for other activities? 



Next Steps : 
Ideas to Extend 
Practice 




Use the process outlined in Activity 3-1 to organize a discussion with 
parents on how they feel about becoming partners in making deci- 
sions. Use the information you get to make opportunities more invit- 
ing and accessible to more parents. 

Make an effort to invite one new parent and staff person each time a 
new committee is formed. 
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Overhead 2 



Parents need to feel 
valued before they are 
going to commit their 
valuable time. 
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Handout 15: The Take-Home Reading Program 



Instructions: Read the story below, then answer the questions on the next page. 



A teacher and two parents who volunteer in the classroom were having lunch 
one day. They began to talk about ways to support reading in the home. One 
idea was for “take-home” reading activities. Each activity would be sent home 
in a tote bag. The bags would each contain a book and instructions and materi- 
als for parent-child activities related to the book. The tote bags would go home 
with each child on Mondays and come back on Thursdays. Staff and parent vol- 
unteers would then have Fridays to repack the bags for the next week. There 
would be enough tote bags so that every child could bring home a different one 
for twenty weeks. 

The group felt that this project could cost a lot and take a lot of time. They felt 
that more people needed to be involved in planning, to develop the idea and to 
make sure it was accepted. They decided to think of all the questions that the 
planning team would need to answer. After brainstorming, they came up with 
these questions: 

1. How will we select books? 

2. How will we select and create activities? 

3. Do parents want tote bags to come home during the week or over the weekend? 

4. Who will volunteer to make the tote bags? 

5. What is the best way to have the activity sheets copied? 

6. Should the program start small, with fewer tote bags that children get to keep at home 
longer? Or should it start only after these are enough tote bags to send a new one home 
every week? 
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Handout 15: The Take-Home Reading Program (continued) 



1 . Are there any other ideas you can add to the list? 



2. Who can help answer the questions on this list? 



3. Who will be affected by the take-home reading program? 



4. Whose help will be needed for the take-home reading program? 



5. Who would you include on the planning team? 
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Handout 16: Analyzing Partnerships 



Decision: 



STAGE ONE 

We involved parents in 
defining the problem and 
identifying possible 
solutions by: 



STAGE TWO 

We involved parents in 
carrying out the decision 
by: 



STAGE THREE 

We involved parents in 
reviewing or evaluating the 
decision by: 
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Handout 16: Analyzing Partnerships (continued) 



Discussion Questions 



1 . How well are we involving parents in all stages of making decisions? Do we involve parents in some stages 
and not others? Do we involve parents only in those stages where we are required to by Head Start Program 
Performance Standards? 



2. Do we have representation from a broad range of parents in all the stages? Do we rely on a few parents to 
represent all parents? Are there some parent perspectives (such as working parents or fathers) who are under 
represented? 



3. What do we see as our strengths? 



4. Where can we make immediate improvements? 
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Handout 17: Planning for Partnerships 



Decision: 



STAGE ONE 



STAGE TWO 



STAGE THREE 



We will involve parents in 
defining the problem and 
identifying possible solutions 
by: 



We will involve parents in 
carrying out the decision by: 



We will involve 
parents in evaluating 
the decision by: 
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Handout 17: Planning for Partnerships (continued) 



Discussion Questions 



1. How well are we involving parents in all stages of making decisions? Do we involve parents in some stages 
and not others? Do we involve parents only in those stages where we are required to by Head Start rules? 



2. Do we have broad representation from a diversity of parents in all the stages? Do we rely on a few parents to 
represent all parents? Are there some parent perspectives (such as working parents or fathers) who are under 
represented? 



3. What do we see as our strengths? 



4. Where can we make immediate improvements? 
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Module 3: Ongoing Partnerships 



Handout 18: Spreading the News 



Task: Profile one of the ways that your program involves parents in a decision-making team. You will 
use this profile to inform other parents about opportunities to get involved in decision making. 

Part I: Do Background Research 

Gather information about how decisions are made in your Head Start program. This might be informa- 
tion about: 



■ Events, meetings, or committees. 

■ Program decision-making policies and practices. 

■ People who have been involved in decisions. 

■ Significant decisions and their impact. 

Step 1: Brainstorm possible sources for information. For example, you might review: 

■ Your program’s in-kind records to identify when committee meetings were held and who 
attended. 

■ Your program’s newsletters, calendars, or other print materials. 

■ The Head Start Program Performance Standards (to identify areas where parents must be 
included in making decisions). 

Use chart paper to list all the possible sources for information. Decide what information you want and 
can get, and who will be responsible to collect it. Set a time and place to meet again. 

Step 2: Decide as a group how you will review your material. For example, you may want to read all 
the information as a group and discuss it together. Or, you may want to assign each team member dif- 
ferent material to read. 

Step 3: Focus in on a good story to tell. Your story may be about an important decision that has been 
made, or about the process that a committee uses to make decisions. Or, it may be about one person’s 
experience taking part in a decision-making team. When you have decided on the “angle” for your 
story, decide which of the resources that you have collected is relevant. Collect other resources as 
needed to tell the story. 

Step 4: Come back together as a group. As you review your resource material, look for facts that are 
relevant to your story topic. Summarize these facts on index cards. 
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Handout 18: Spreading the News (continued) 



Part II: Add Points of View 

Most good stories have a “human interest” angle. That is, they contain information about, or quotes 
from, people who are actually involved in the story. This makes stories more interesting and appealing. 
This is especially true if readers can identify with the people featured in the story. 

Step 1 : Make a list of people involved in your story. As a group, decide which of these people to in- 
terview. 

Step 2: Brainstorm a list of interview questions. For example: 

■ What made you get involved? 

■ What process did the team use to make a decision? 

■ How did your team measure the effectiveness of its decisions? 

■ What would you tell other parents (or staff) who are interested in becoming part of a 
decision-making team? 

Select five to eight of the best questions and put them in a logical order. Use this list of questions when 
you interview your subjects. 

Step 3: Make a plan for interviewing. For example: 

■ Assign interviewers. You may choose to interview in pairs. In this case, one person 
could ask the questions while the other takes notes. 

■ Decide who will contact the subjects to arrange for the interview. 

■ Set a deadline for completing the interviews. 

■ Decide whether and how to take pictures of the people you interview. 

Step 4: Conduct the interviews. Ask permission to use pictures or direct quotes from people you inter- 
view. Ask for the correct spelling of any names and titles. 

Step 5: Come back together as a group. As you review your interview material, look for facts or quotes 
that are relevant to your story topic. Summarize the facts and write the quotes on index cards. 
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Handout 18: Spreading the News (continued) 



Part III: Create a Story 

There are many ways to tell a story. For example, you can: 

■ Write a story for your program newsletter or local paper/ 

■ Create a storybook of pictures and information/ 

■ Tell your story through video/ 

■ Design a poster that recruits new members to the decision-making team. 

Step 1: As you consider different ways to tell your story, think about: 

■ The resources (money, people, materials) that you would need. 

■ Its appeal for your audience. 

■ The long-term usefulness. 

■ How you will deliver it to your audience. 

You may want to ask parents and staff from outside your group for their opinions. 

Step 2: Produce your story. Use the information and quotes from your index cards to create your story. 
Your story should answer these questions: Who? What? When? Where? Why? and How? 

Step 3: Ask other parents and staff to review a draft of your story. Their feedback can make it even 
better. Work with your coach to finalize the story. Then, make plans to deliver it to your audience. 

Step 4: Decide how you will know if your story was effective. In other words, set benchmarks and 
make a plan for measuring success. 
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Continuing Professional Development 




Working in partnership to make decisions is an ongoing process. Staff and 
parents can continually build their knowledge of how groups work toward 
positive solutions in the community. One way to acquire this knowledge 
is to work with professional and business organizations that offer short 
courses and workshops on topics that may assist decision-making teams. 
They may be able to assist your partnership team with essential tasks such 
as: 



■ Strategic planning. 

■ Team building. 

■ Leadership development. 

Another approach is to get actively involved with formal policy and advisory 
bodies in the local community. Such bodies include but are not limited to: 

■ Community Advisory Boards. 

■ City or County Councils. 

■ Local School Boards. 

Head Start parents and staff can coordinate efforts to attend meetings, 
provide input, and help generate solutions. By observing how decisions 
are implemented, staff and parents will be able to evaluate the impact 
policy decisions may have on the Head Start community. Working to- 
gether, staff and parents can play a vital role in making decisions both 
within their centers and in the wider community. 

The skills that staff develop in decision-making partnerships with parents 
are parallel to the skills needed in supervisory, monitoring and collabora- 
tive roles at Head Start. Colleges and universities offer courses and semi- 
nars that can assist program staff to further develop these skills. Local 
college departments of psychology, education, and public administration 
offer courses in the following areas of study: 

■ Group Dynamics : Individual relationships to groups and larger social 
systems; often taught as an interactive workshop. 

■ Organizational Behavior: Employee attitudes, motivation, produc- 
tivity, and supervision in formal and informal organizations. 

■ Interagency Coordination : Services across schools and community 
agencies including team coordination, communication, decision mak- 
ing, planning, and follow-up. 
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Resources 



Training and information is key to keeping abreast and up-to-date on is- 
sues related to team building and partnerships. The following is a list of 
some of the resources in this growing field. The materials and resources 
listed were selected on the basis of relevance, readability, availability, and 
affordability. The Head Start Bureau, Regional Offices, Training and 
Technical Assistance Network, and fellow grantees are also sources of 
information for strategies to strengthen decision-making partnerships with 
parents. 



Materials Child Development Resources. (1995,1992). Skills Inventory For 

Teams (SIFT). Developed to assist early intervention practitioners 
from a variety of disciplines to evaluate their ability to work as a part of a 
team. Assists individual team members in identifying the skills needed to 
work on a team and to help the whole team identify team development 
needs. The SIFT includes items that reflect competencies or skills that 
can be observed as well as items that address the team members’ values 
and attitudes about teamwork. Child Development Resources, P.O. Box 
299, Lightfoot, VA 23090. 53 pp. The cost is $24.95. 



Greene, Sue Forbess. (1983). The Encyclopedia of Icebreakers. 
Pfeiffer and Company. An expandable loose-leaf guide that is a compre- 
hensive listing of introductory activities designed to make learning and 
participation inviting for participants in group training activities. Activi- 
ties are divided into six categories: Energizers and Tension Reducers; 
Feedback and Disclosure; Games and Brainteasers; Getting Acquainted; 
Openers and Warm-ups; and Professional Development Topics. Introduc- 
tion and step-by-step instructions for the trainer is provided. Available 
from Pfeiffer and Company, 8517 Production Avenue, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia 92121-2280. 415 pp. 



Institute for Educational Leadership. (1994). Preparing Collaborative 
Leaders: A Facilitator's Guide. A one-stop shopping experience focus- 
ing on the challenges facing collaborative projects and leaders. Divided 
into three parts: Getting Together; Mastering the Essentials; and Building 
Change. A total of 15 modules in a loose-leaf notebook providing the 
“what” and “how” of designing and implementing a comprehensive lead- 
ership development program. A complete resource for promoting and 
initiating collaborative efforts in communities. Available from Institute 
for Educational Leadership, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Suite 310, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 73 pp. with appendices and bibliography. The 
cost is $95.00. 



Resources 



Nilson, Carolyn. (1993). Team Games for Trainers. A handy book of 
effective and enjoyable training games designed to create partnerships, 
enable them to function efficiently, and help individuals develop critical 
group skills. Each game is self-contained and includes templates, answer 
sheets, objectives and procedures. Games can be facilitated, by experi- 
enced or novice trainers. A valuable tool for Head Start programs. 
McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1221 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10020. 
322 pages. 



Pfeiffer and Company. (1993). Twenty-Five Activities for Teams. 
A handy, easy-to-use reference for facilitators and team leaders to use in 
motivating staff, creating partnerships, and developing a working team. 
Divided into four sections that include: Leading Meetings; Empowering 
Participants; Aiming for Consensus; and Directing the Process and Diag- 
nosis. Tips for leading the activities are provided as well as resource and 
bibliography reference sections. Available from Pfeiffer and Company, 
8517 Production Avenue, San Diego, California 92121-2280. 108 pp. 



Quick, Thomas L. (1992). Successful Team Building. One of the 
Work Smart series published by American Management Association 
(AMA), this resource focuses on: motivating team members; building 
team commitment; resolving team conflict; encouraging creativity in 
problem solving and decision making; and evaluating and rewarding team 
players. Available from AMA, 135 West 50th Street, New York, NY 
10020. 97 pp. 



Rees, Fran. (1991). How To Lead Work Teams: Facilitation Skills. 

This publication provides a comprehensive content-focused resource that 
assists leaders in developing and enhancing facilitation skills. This re- 
source is divided into three sections: Facilitating: A New Style of Leader- 
ship; How Facilitation Works; and Facilitating Team Meetings. A short, 
easy-to-read reference for everyday use. Pfeiffer & Co., 8517 Production 
Avenue, San Diego, California 92121-2280. 102 pp. 
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Resources 



U.S. Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and Im- 
provement (OERI). (1993). Guide to Developing Educational 
Partnerships. A guidebook providing practical information drawn 
from the experience of 30 different partnerships. These partnerships are 
mostly education-focused but provide valuable information on developing 
new relationships. The guide builds on research and evaluation data. 

U.S. Government of Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, Mail 
Stop: SSOP, Washington, D.C. 20402-9328. 51 pp. The cost is $4.25. 



U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Administration for Chil- 
dren and Families. (1996). A Head Start Handbook of the Parent In- 
volvement Vision and Strategies. This handbook provides a framework 
that enables program members to think comprehensively about planning 
their parent involvement program. Part I provides the Head Start vision, 
values, and opportunities for parents as partners. Part II offers a broad 
variety of strategies that Head Start programs can use to implement the 
Head Start parent involvement mission. Head Start Publications Center, 
P.O. Box 26417, Alexandria, VA 22313-0417. 115 pp. 



Organization Institute for Educational Leadership (IEL), 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 

N.W., Suite 310, Washington, D.C. 20036, (202) 822-8405. This organi- 
zation is a major leader in the field of leadership training and collabora- 
tion in a variety of settings. Write and ask for their publication list. 
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•U.S. Government Printing Office: 1996 — 715-032/53017 
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